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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“MINDS fed on this stuff are like bodies whose drink is the froth 
of the wave and whose meat is the chaff from the granary floor.” 

Such impressive Biblical utterance is rare in the modern Press. 
Such admonishing rhetoric has a savour of the prophetic journalism 
of thirty years ago with which men like Robert Blatchford or 
C. F. G. Masterman used to stir the emotions of the casual reader. I 
came upon it the other day in one of the most modern of evening 
papers—the Evening Standard. ‘There was a picture of the writer 
reclining luxuriously in an armchair, disgustedly holding a book in 
his hand. I recognized Mr. Howard Spring. 


DETECTIVE NOVELS 

Whose are these emaciated bodies whose drink is the froth of the 
wave? Reader (if I may adopt this antique form of apostrophe), one 
of them may be yours! Mr. Howard Spring has his eye on you, so 
hide the look of guilt and the book you have so recently discarded 
—that abomination by Dorothy Sayers, that evanescent trash by 
Agatha Christie, that diabolical misplaced ingenuity by the famous 
economist who should know better. Listen to what Mr. Spring is 
saying. ““The mountains of detective novels and of ‘thrillers’ that 
industrious and uninspired moles of writers push up year by year 
are injurious and mentally devitalizing to those who read them, 
because more often than not those who read them read nothing else.” 

Uneasily, as I read these words, I think of a famous veteran poet 
who has taken to reading detective novels in bed, and of the head 
of an Oxford College who has been caught reading Death in the 
Turl, and of an elder statesman, a student of history, who regrets 
only one thing about Edgar Wallace—that he is no more. Now we 
begin to understand why there is so little great poetry to-day, or 
inspired scholarship, or constructive statesmanship—it is because of 
the “injurious and mentally devitalizing” thrillers. 
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But perhaps Mr. Spring, writing with a keen sense of his responsi- 
bility as Evening Standard literary adviser, has on this occasion been 
over-scrupulous. I should like him to be less gentle with novelists in 
general if he is going to be so severe with the detective novelist. Not 
that I hold a brief for detective fiction, or that I read very much of 
it. I admit that I see no particular reason why a corpse should be 
a necessary ingredient in one’s pleasure, and no eagerness for clues 
would make me want to read a detective novel if it were very badly 
written or the characters were unlife-like. I confess that if at the 
start I am asked to memorize a host of minute particulars on which 
everything may turn, I give up, since I have other uses for my 
memory, and the murderer will be caught without my help. But 
there is no reason why we should condemn the whole class because 
some detective stories are artless and inefficiently made. I need 
only mention such names as Dorothy Sayers, Anthony Berkeley, 
R. C. Woodthorpe, Margery Allingham, Michael Innes and Nicholas 
Blake, to have said that much literary skill as well as ingenuity is 
at the disposal of detective fiction. 

I would put Miss Sayers’ The Nine Tailors, considered as fiction 
alone, among the five or six best novels produced since the war. But 
I agree this is not quite to the point, since the pure detective novel, 
as such, does not aim at being a “‘novel.’”’ It does not aim at subtle 
character-drawing for its own sake, at touching our sensibility through 
the finer issues of circumstance, at revealing tracts of social life for 
our understanding, or carrying us to any conclusion except the dis- 
covery of the murderer. Our emotions and subtler perceptions are 
not involved. In a detective story we are simply asked to join in a 
game—that of hunting the criminal—a game with its own estab- 
lished rules. ‘The author will refrain from enlisting our sympathy too 
warmly on behalf either of the corpse or the murderer; the clues 
must be honestly given; the trail must be laid as conscientiously as 
the paper track in a paper-chase. The hunt is as innocent and as 
unimportant as the solution of a cross-word puzzle. It may or may 
not be boring, but as a mere distraction it is no more harmful than 
those more or less intellectual parlour games at which so many leaders 
of literary society are adepts. 


* * * 


The detective novel, generally speaking, is for distraction only. 
‘Therefore—if we put aside unrepresentative examples like The Nine 
Tailors—it does not belong to fine art, which exists, not negatively 
for distraction, but positively for xsthetic satisfaction. Apart from 
the thrill of excitement in the chase, it touches no emotion; it does not 
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stir one’s sensibility to any realization of beauty, or stand on its merits 
as a criticism of life. From having read it, one is zsthetically no richer 
at the end. Nothing has been gained but relaxation, the whiling away 
of time and temporary oblivion of the stress of the world. But if 
nothing beyond this has been gained, it is also true that nothing has 
been lost; the reader has at least not been led astray, by meretricious 
appeals to his mind and imagination, to false valuations of life or 
morbid emotionalism. 


AND OTHER NOVELS 

1 would ask Mr. Howard Spring, who is an experienced reviewer 
of novels, whether he can say as much about most of the ordinary 
books of fiction which fall into his hands. Would he not agree that 
of the two thousand-odd new novels published every year there are 
a few only which can justly claim to be works of art, very many which 
make no claim to be works of art, and between these probably a still 
larger number, which do make their claim, which receive lavish 
praise in certain journals, but are machine-made, mediocre, or worse? 
In how many of these works is not the love emotion falsified and 
given a spurious glamour? In how many, posing as “‘historical novels,” 
is not some ready-made theme palmed off on us with romantical 
description and puppet characters disguised behind period con- 
versation and antique costume and setting? And what about the 
pretentious imitators of Henry James or Virginia Woolf whose man- 
nerisms conceal poverty of original thought or observation, or those 
who affect “tough-guy” violence or obscenity to create the impres- 
sion of virility and strength? Granted that there is much careful 
study among mediocre novelists of the craft of fiction as taught by 
Mr. Percy Lubbock, and much imitation of the technique of ac- 
credited masters, to what extent is this reputable work a positive 
addition to the fine art of literature, or capable of giving us genuine 


esthetic experience? 
* * * 


The pretentious in all its forms is positively injurious. Sloppy 
sentiment, false emotionalism, cannot be enjoyed without a “men- 
tally devitalizing”’ effect on readers. Spurious appeals to the sense of 
beauty tend to create false valuations of life. Would not critics be 
better employed in exposing these frauds, which are harmful, than 
in flagellating the innocent detective novels, most of which are 
harmless? 


A.R.P. CAMPS 
Before long we shall be hearing a great deal about the new A.R.P 
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plans for evacuating parts of the population from the towns in the 
event of war, and in all country districts we shall see holiday camps 
under construction which can be used in emergency for refugees. 
Not a moment is to be lost by those who care for the amenities of 
rural Britain if they are to get their word in in time, not to prevent 
action from being taken, but to prevent careless, unsuitable and 
unsightly building. The best town-planners and architects, and the 
Society for the Preservation of Rural England, should at once be 
called into consultation. There is a grave danger that much still 
undesecrated country may be irrevocably spoilt by the ill-considered 
action of zealous authorities in a hurry. 


Mr. T. S. EvioT AND ““THE CRITERION” 

It is disturbing to read in the January number of The Criterion 
that “publication ceases with the present issue.’’ For sixteen years 
under the editorship of Mr. T. S. Eliot that journal has been serving 
the cause of literature and art by disinterested and competent criti- 
cism and by its fearlessness in publishing what the Editor thought 
ought to be published. Issued quarterly at the price of 7s. 6d. (for 
a short period it was published monthly), it probably did not com- 
mand a very large sale, but its influence went far beyond the circle 
of its subscribers; it played a distinctive part in its contribution to 
culture. 

It reflected the essentially critical side of Mr. Eliot’s mind. 
Mr. Eliot as a poet has produced work whose unconventional form 
has established him in the minds of his imitators as a revolutionary, 
the arch-innovator of post-war years. But underneath even his poetry 
there is an element of ingrained conservatism which is much more 
apparent in his staid, severe, straightforward critical work. He has 
been a persuasive exponent of that classicism in the light of which 
progress informed by tradition carries the burden of all that is past 
into the renewed and renewing life of the present. He has two rare 
qualifications for a critic. For all his classicism, he is just enough of 
a romantic to be a thinker for whom awareness of first and last 
things provides an indispensable background for profitable criticism. 
Secondly, the expanse of his knowledge and his explorations in 
foreign literature have enriched his judgments. In The Criterion 
he endeavoured to provide a “‘local forum of international thought,” 
and published much work by foreign writers. 


* * * 


Mr. Eliot tells us that during the autumn the prospects of war 
had involved him “in hurried plans for suspending publication.” 
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“In the subsequent détente,” he adds, “I became convinced that my 
enthusiasm for continuing the editorial work did not exist.” And 
again: “In the present state of public affairs—which has induced in 
myself a depression of spirits so different from any other experience 
of fifty years as to be a new emotion—I no longer feel the enthusiasm 
necessary to make a literary review what it should be.” These are 
melancholy words—Mr. Eliot discovering in himself some of the 
symptoms of an ailment which has been sterilizing life and letters 
throughout Europe as well as in England, so that his task is now 
doubly difficult, what with a dearth of vital ideas around him, and 
lack of inclination on his own part to search for them. Throughout 
his editorship of The Criterion he has steadily endeavoured to 
maintain “literary standards,” which now he finds ‘‘increasingly 
repudiated in the modern world”; and he is left wondering ‘whether 
it would not have been more profitable to have endeavoured to rally 
intellectual effort to affirm those principles of life and policy from 
the lack of which we are suffering.” 


* 5 * 


Perhaps that is what he would have done if he had gone on with 
The Criterion. It is true at all times that literature cannot be 
separated from the vital ideas which are associated with all the 
activities of life and provide the nourishment of art. Literature is not 
a pursuit absolutely sui generis, subsisting apart from the rest of life. 
It springs from it, is a part of it, and is its fine spirit. If it appears 
to languish, and the world becomes preoccupied with the practical 
rather than the contemplative, it is all the more imperative that there 
should be clear understanding of the direction in which we are going: 
and such understanding, carrying us into the world of ideas, presents 
a fresh starting-point for the contemplative activity out of which 
literature and art again must come. I deeply regret the disappearance 
of The Criterion. Though its editor will go on making his individual 
contributions to letters, we can ill afford to lose one of those centres 
of ideas where the lamp of thought and imagination has been so 


sedulously trimmed. 
R. A. Scott-JAMES 
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TO LEONARDO DA VINCI 


By T. Sturge Moore 


PRECISE, intrepid mind 

Elegant, adorned, 

Crowned . . . but that crown thorned . . . 
Not visibly ‘tis true, 

For no scratch scored thy scalp, 

Yet thou, in far grief shrined 

As in fine haze an alp 

Massive with savage 

Sheer-fronted ravage, 

Like cut gem shinest blue. 


Appearance like a vest 
Conceals the wearer; 

Yet all things put on show 
And thought can never know 
If nakedness were best, 
Truth or expression fairer. 


Knowledge embracing earth, 
Falls short of highest worth; 
Spirit wins never free 

From tangle of word play; 
Yet seem both is and may 
Outvalue abstract be. 


Surely thy draughtsmanship, 
Sailing smooth curve and dip, 
Had cargo stored, 

Divine reward, 

Finer than those eyes glean 
That see but what is seen? 


Rapt friend of beauty, 
Fulfilling duty 

With line so swift and subtle 
As from high snow may scuttle 
Zigzagging rock and leap 
Like diving bird 

To quiet lake, 

By that plunge stirred 

In rings—yet deep 

As thy soul’s ache 

Of tense, still, 

Solitary will. 
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How vain all praise for thee! 
So be that thou now art 

Not merely wert... 

Even then not vain for me; 
"Tis satisfaction bright 

To watch thee star the night; 
Thy travelled rays 

Elicit praise 

That bell to bell dares chime 
Across four hundred years, 
Haunting predestined ears, 
Laving with unwelcome tears 
Vision sublime, 


FEBRUARY 1937 


By Storm Jameson 


1 


SNOW will not fall on her from the hedge 

Nor the wind touch her 

Nor by stone walls moss-covered her feet carry her 
Nor in the streets she knew, loved; 

Resting, now, in a narrower street. 

Lane, moors, town, oh town, 

Give back what you took, 

Her pressure, reflection in you. 


2 


Though you are dead, the sky burns still 
The year turns wheeling to its spring 
Though you are dead 


' You are nowhere, your hands, your voice 
Nowhere rejoice in what they once waited for 
Gone, you are gone 


If I am praised you will not overhear 
Triumph how dearly got has now no home 
To return to 

Since you have left yours 

Since you are dead, dead, are dead. 
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A life squeezed into three words 

Into an old woman by the fire chanting 

Yes my dear. Yes my dear. 

And afterwards, after her death, 

Her daughter hears the same voice 

Issue from her own body; 

The whole of her childhood, acts, gestures, hands, 

Is in that voice freshly flowing through the generations. 
Water flows outlasting in a stone runnel 
The decayed cloister, under the living frieze of the butterflies. 


4 


So if I look into the glass, 

Look long and carefully, 

Shall I not force her to come forward 

Separate herself from its depths 

From the reflections waiting, pressed close, in there, 
Lean towards me, as when she leaned 

And looked into herself minute after 

Minute, seeking what knowledge? 


The glass must be keeping her unflawed, 

Unused: a king’s tomb shelters the seed 

Closed in it, life enclosed in that husk, 

As all her days, roads she walked on, 

Clouds, trees, houses, gathered into her by her eyes 
When she was within touch here 

Are laid up, living, uncalled-on, in her image 
Withdrawn into the glass: but irreturnable. 
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LOGOS 
By Mark White 
(For Ruth Pitter) 


LATE light slanting downwards over the field; 
Meeting in the mist rising early from the earth; 
Time, once past, can never be repeated; 

Frosty scent in the nostrils and warmth in the heart. 


Scenes change but little and do not grow old; 
Scents and trees and lights are the same; 

Only people, moving in an eternal flux; 

Tearing and hurting with their moaning desires. 


Moaning in the night time, owls and fluting; 

These are there with the message that is whispered 

By ghosts between the leaves, so crisp among the branches; 
But they too are dead, pointing down with the light. 


Down—always down—and the moon is the sun 
Shining through the earth made of glass and stars; 

Stars were the moments long ago; but the glass? 

Down through the light the answer trembles in the hand. 


Words in the hand, dancing and entreating; 

The hand in the earth, stretching forth its fingers; 
But the answer is sealed and locked in the glass; 

And above there is movement and singing in the air. 


Time and words and brain are falling; 

The air is thick and murky with madness; 

What are the forms in the air flying upward? 

They are your time and your words and your dream. 


Yes, it is daylight, full of dawn and bird sound; 

Where is the glass earth and the star time and the sun moon? 

They will come back; in the late light on the field; 

In the frost scent in the nostrils; IN THE DOWNWARD 
POINTING MUSE. 
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THE MUSEUMS SCANDAL 
By Herbert Read 


Beauty crieth in an attic and no man regardeth: 
O God! O Montreal! 
THAT inspired visionary of the ancient world who first conceived 
a temple of the muses and gave it this name Museum should for 
the amusement of his gods descend at Grimsby and ask to be directed 
to the only institution embodying his ideal in that city of 94,000 
souls. He would have some difficulty in finding the place, and even 
a garage attendant working opposite the building would never 
have heard of it. But let a modern visitor describe what he would 
eventually find: 
The museum occupies one room in a borough rate office. There is no 

indication at all outside that there is a museum in the building, and when 

I went there the front door was locked and the place gave the impression 

of not having been occupied or cleaned for some months. From the care 

taker’s cottage at the side I found that the building is actually used, and 

I was admitted to the museum, but only after I had given my name and 

address, “because there’s been trouble. . . .” The museum contains a few 

fairly good birds, butterflies, and so on, and one or two local archzological 

exhibits, but is in a state of great confusion and very dirty. 
This is the record of a visit paid by the Secretary of the Museums 
Association, and is quoted by Mr. S. F. Markham in the Report 
on ‘““The Museums and Art Galleries of the British Isles’’ which he 
recently prepared for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. It 
would be unfair to describe Grimsby as typical of the provincial 
museums of this country, but it indicates a level to which a great 
number of them have sunk or are sinking. Grimsby, moreover, 
might claim some credit for having a museum at all, for there are 
a score of large towns, some of them larger than Grimsby, without 
even an attic in which to preach the gospel of grace to the skin 
of owls. In Great Britain we have only 800 museums, of which at 
least 200 hardly deserve the name, compared with over 2,500 in 
the United States and a similar number in Germany. This lack of 
museums is, of course, a symptom of the same disease of indifference 
that so depresses the quality of those that do exist. This disease is 
now so endemic that nothing but the most drastic action on a 
national scale can bring about a condition of health and vitality. 
Such is the preblem which Mr. Markham has investigated in this 
clear and comprehensive Report, and towards the solution of which 
he has made some very practical suggestions. 

The obvious diagnosis is financial anemia. Of the 800 existing 
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museums, 480 have an annual income of less than £300, out of 
which they must pay for the upkeep of the collections and the build- 
ing which houses them, as well as the salary of a curator. There 
are another 160 museums with incomes between £300 and £1,000, 
and only 120 with more than £1,000. There are only twenty insti- 
tutions in the whole kingdom (exclusive of the great national 
museums) with an income of over £5,000, a sum which might 
well be regarded as the minimum for any city with a population 
of 50,000 or more. 

That lack of finance is not necessarily the only cause of the disease 
is proved by the fact that even in the poorest class there are one 
or two museums which, in Mr. Markham’s words, “shine like good 
deeds in a naughty world.”’ Even with £200 or £300, given also taste 
and discrimination and self-sacrificing devotion, something can be 
done. But in most towns there is neither the will to make the best, 
nor the willingness to allow the best to be made, of such dis- 
couraging conditions. The museum, with whatever good intentions 
it may have been started, has become a dump for irksome heirlooms 
and a byword for dullness. Indeed, a perverse Betjemanesque poetry 
sometimes lingers in the musty atmosphere of these provincial 
museums. It is conveyed by the bare recital of the actual contents. 
of a single case, 8 feet long by 2 feet wide, in a Scottish museum: 


A miscellaneous group of fossils. 

Greek and Roman lamps. 

“Belemnite attenuatus, Gault Clay, Folkestone, Kent.” 
Necklace from the neck of an Egyptian mummy. 
“Insence used in Mohammedan Mosques.” 

Unlabelled photo of native. 

(Rock from?) Mount Zion, Jerusalem. 

Picture post-card of the Colosseum. 

Mounted hedgehog. 
African idol. 
Assyrian brick tablet. 
Bride’s marriage dress (complete), Congo River. 

Piece of ornamental brick from the Roman occupation of Britain. 
Bottles of water (in some of which the water has completely evaporated) 
labelled: Grand Canal, Venice; Bonny Doon; Rhine. 

An umbrella and a whalebone-ribbed “‘gamp.” 

“Bible complete” (label only, Bible missing). 

Bill of albatross. 
Portions of the pulpit and baptistery of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
“Besum—Central Africa.” 

One hundred Common British Beetles (many beetles missing). 

“Box made from the wood of the first carriage raised from the River 
Tay after the fall of the Bridge during the storm on the evening of 
the last Sunday of December 1879.” 
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“String of beads worn by Cetewayo, King of the Zulus, when captured.” 
Two religious tracts. 


Drift, neglect, decay—these are the material features of the 
majority of our provincial museums and art galleries. If it only 
meant so many inanimate objects falling to dust, it would be pitiable 
enough; but there is a grim human side to the picture. Here the 
facts are in some cases so bad that Mr. Markham has to confess that 
“the detailed comments that I should like to make under the head- 
ing of salaries are, unfortunately, impossible owing to the fact that 
some information was supplied by the curators under the distinct 
understanding that it should be regarded as confidential.” Incredible 
as it may seem, there are dozens of museum curators, described by 
Mr. Markham as “keen and competent men,” who are receiving less 
than £100 a year, not as an honorarium but as a salary. He quotes 
an extreme case in a town of 32,000 inhabitants not a hundred miles 
from London. “Here the museum has recently been installed in a 
new building with double the previous accommodation, and a com- 
pletely new arrangement of exhibits. The museum is nominally 
under the control of the librarian, but the actual work is done by 
a local geologist and archeologist who, up to a few months ago, 
received the munificent salary of £30 a year. Recently, owing to an 
extension of hours of opening of the museum, the curator’s salary 
was raised to £75, and for this he is expected to be on duty every 
week-day, afternoon and evening, throughout the year.”” The County 
Borough of Reading (a university town, population 100,000) adver- 
tised for “‘a male assistant with practical Museum and Art Gallery 
experience, not under 22 and preferably registered for the Diploma. 
Salary offered £115.” Mr.-Markham’s only comment on this is to 
point out that the L.C.C. pays its dust-collecting gangers £158 per 
annum and its dustmen £150 per annum. He might have added that 
the dustmen have the further advantage of being able to dispose 
of the rubbish they collect. 

Mr. Markham summarizes the defects of the provincial museums 
under ten headings, but it seems to me that they all depend on this 
question of the status and emoluments of the museum personnel. 
Naturally, that status cannot change until the museums themselves 
are treated seriously and recognized as an essential service, like 
schools and parks. But the museums cannot be changed by a 
merely mechanical rearrangement and rehousing; there must be 
men capable of effecting the transformation, and such men will not 
come into existence until a professional status is established for 
them, with training at one end and pensions at the other. So much, 
I think, must be admitted. Controversy enters into the question once 
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we begin to discuss the means by which such a change should be 
brought about. If it is left to the piecemeal enterprise of local 
authorities, nothing will be done. It would seem, therefore, that it 
must be done by some central or national authority. And yet any- 
thing like a standardization of provincial museums would destroy 
their essential function, which is to be a focus of regional and local 
culture. For this reason any drastic measure of nationalization under 
something like a Ministry of Fine Arts is to be resisted. 

The most logical and the most practical remedy would be to 
make the museums a component part of the educational system, 
with the same degree of mixed local and national control. This was 
the recommendation of the Ministry of Reconstruction in a report 
issued twenty years ago. ‘“The public libraries and museums should 
be remitted to special committees of the education authority. On 
each of these committees it would be desirable to co-opt representa- 
tives of voluntary organizations and societies specially: interested in 
the work of the committees, such as local educational bodies, scien- 
tific societies, and art clubs. . . . Curators should, of course, have 
direct access to their respective committees and the fullest possible 
scope for their powers and special knowledge.” But these recom- 
mendations were turned down by the Museums Association on the 
grounds that museums were not fundamentally educational institu- 
tions. The main functions of museums were, according to the 
Association, collection, preservation and research. Rather than 
submit to the local educational authority, they would prefer to be 
under the control of a government department co-ordinating all 
museums and art galleries, national and local. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education at that time, Sir Amherst 
Selby-Bigge, urged the desirability of a wider vision of education 
than was implied in the attitude of the Museums Association, and 
to this aspect of the question we must return. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that such a wider vision is to be demanded of the educational 
authorities no less than of the Museums Association. That wider 
vision leads before all else to a recognition of the necessity, at every 
stage of education, of visual as well as verbal methods. Such a recog- 
nition has grown apace during the last twenty years, and if the Board 
of Education and the Museums Association were to meet once again, 
they might now come to a very different conclusion. The immensely 
beneficial part now played by museums in the educational system 
of America would be in evidence; and it would be impossible to say 
that the American museums had in the process suffered as museums 
—very much to the contrary. In most cities of any size in the United 
States the museum is a vital and organic part of the community 
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life, as highly valued as any other institution. The same is true of 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 

The local educational authorities, however, will be loath to add 
to their burdens unless coerced or subsidized by some central 
authority. What would seem to be essential, at any rate in the 
transitional stage of rebuilding, rearrangement and restaffing, would 
be some central fund administered in the manner of the University 
Grants Commission. The fund must be substantial, perhaps aggre- 
gating, over the transitional period, some millions of pounds. ‘The 
fact that the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees have already shown 
some interest in the problem, and given a certain amount of practical 
help, the still more significant fact that they have called for this 
Report, encourages us to hope that they may, at any rate, initiate 
a policy which would do for the museums of the country what has 
already been done so magnificently for the libraries. It is difficult 
to think of any educational policy that could so radically transform 
the life of our provincial towns. 

But such a policy must be animated by some definite ideal of 
what a provincial museum should be and do. Mr: Markham rightly 
suggests that these museums in the future will not be museums 
of objects, but museums of ideas, collections purposely arranged 
in order to assist intelligence and reason. Let me, in conclusion, 
attempt to visualize such a museum. I shall be guided, not only by 
my imagination, but also by my knowledge of what has actually 
been achieved in other countries. 

We will imagine a town of 50,000 inhabitants, situated in an 
industrial district and largely occupied in the weaving of linen and 
the manufacture of glass. There are coal mines in the district and 
these have rendered a fine old Tudor mansion unattractive as a 
residence for the local landowner, who has moved to the South. 
The Borough Council, however, have wisely rejected a proposal to 
convert this historic mansion into a museum and art gallery. The 
method of lighting is altogether inadequate for the display of works 
of art, and the beautiful panelling and timberwork are infested with 
beetles which would soon attack most of the exhibits. Instead, they 
have cleared a large square in the centre of the town where the 
museum will be easily accessible to the workers and their children 
in the ordinary course of their activities. The museum building, 
which is surrounded by trees and flower-beds, is a structure which 
immediately proclaims itself as functional. It is built of the local 
bricks, against which the glass and chromium of the doors and 
windows stand out with bright emphasis. The actual facade is 
asymmetrical, and on one side has a blind sweep which indicates 
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a large interior of some kind. It is, in fact, the theatre, which lies 
to our left as we enter by the revolving doors. As we come in we 
are faced, not by a blank wall, but by a large expanse of glass over- 
looking a bright and sunlit quadrangle, in which we notice a few 
pieces of sculpture among the flowers and fountains. In the hall 
there are counters spread with guide-books and photographs, and 
there is a clear and prominent plan of the museum itself. From this 
we see that it is built like a cloister, with the southern end open to 
let in the sun, and incidentally to allow for extension. The theatre, 
which has a single floor seating about 350 people and is fully 
equipped with a stage and film-projector, is balanced on the other 
side of the hall by a two-floor block which includes the administra- 
tive offices and a reading-room, where we can consult a select 
reference library and the principal art, historical and literary maga- 
zines. ‘he exhibition rooms extend on each side of the quadrangle, 
and are approached by the cloisters, which have nothing medieval 
about them, but are glass-sided corridors which open fully to the 
sun and air in suitable weather. The exhibition rooms are separate 
cells, of a human and habitable size appropriate to the objects 
they contain. The floors are of rubber or cork, or some noiseless, 
non-slippery material, and relieved by rugs, which are exhibits in 
themselves. Stools and chairs are placed at intervals, and some of 
the pottery exhibits are used to hold flowers. The.open end of the 
quadrangle can be traversed either in the open or by an under- 
ground passage. 

The rooms themselves contain only a few objects, well spaced and 
as far as possible uncoffined. Most of the exhibition cases are recessed 
in the walls and are indirectly lit. The labels are precise and 
unobtrusive; fuller information for those who want it is contained 
in the guide-books. A door at one end of the room leads to a store, 
not open to the public, where reserves and duplicates are kept. 

The exhibits are mainly of local or regional interest. The stapie 
industries of the town are reflected in the two largest collections, 
one of woven and printed linens, the other of glass vessels. ‘The 
collection of Venetian glass, given to the museum by a local magnate, 
is of a sufficiently fine quality to attract visitors from many parts of 
the world. One or two of the rooms are laid out to illustrate the 
life of a particular period, with particular reference to local customs 
and products. 

All these specialized rooms occupy one side of the quadrangle. 
The other side is devoted to a more systematic, and of necessity 
somewhat schematic, outline of the history of art. Such a museum 
cannot afford to purchase rare masterpieces, and though it may 
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expect to acquire a few by gift or bequest, for the most part it 
must carry out the scheme with minor works, such as water-colours, 
drawings, prints, even good reproductions. In the modern room, 
for example, half a dozen original water-colours by Cézanne are 
reinforced by an excellent reproduction of one of his great oil 
paintings. The room on this side nearest to the hall is reserved for 
temporary exhibitions, which change once a month. 

As we go round we notice a good deal of activity. There are 
technical students in the glass and linen rooms, and in several rooms 
we notice small parties of children listening to a guide. A lecture 
is announced for five o’clock in the theatre, and on the notice-board 
we see a programme which includes films, concerts and a play. 
Everywhere the atmosphere is warm and cheerful; there is no sense 
of fatigue and no suspicion of boredom. It is obviously a place where 
people meet, not only for instruction and entertainment, but simply 
for the pleasure of seeing each other in such agreeable surroundings. 

Is this an impossible ideal? Obviously not, because it has already 
been realized in several American towns. It could be realized in this 
country, if only the vision were implanted in the right minds. Mr. 
Markham has prepared a plan of campaign. Let us venture to hope 
that the Carnegie Trustees will take up the challenge and not only 
cleanse these Augean Stables in our midst, but build in their place 
true Temples of the Muses. 


WELSH FoALs 
Wood Engraving by ANN DALLAS 
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ANATOMY OF CORESCA 


By James Hanley 


MR. DALE would say that ships, like people, have faces, and not 
only faces, but looks. He might or might not agree with Mr. Turner, 
owner of the Coresca, that that doughty boat has a proud look. But 
then, Mr. Turner is a person who likes to see what he owns, which 
proves the advantage of being the owner of three, and not three 
hundred ships. Mr. Dale would even go further and say that many 
owners never set eyes upon what they own. 

Like busy housewives of large and very active families, or, like 
the Old Woman and her brood in the shoe, he might sense the 
burden rather than the joys of ownership. 

“Yes,” says Mr. Dale, “ships have proud as well as pert looks, 
happy as well as miserable looks.” 

In the builder’s yard she is simply a cipher, for not until she 
breaks water does she attain the status of real citizenship, a citizen 
of the Sea. And having reached this stage she is owned, her life is 
owned, but her character and spirit, her habits as well as her virtues 
and vices, remain her own. 

“A wise owner is no owner at all,” says Mr. Dale; “‘he is simply 
a guardian, a loving or an indifferent father.” 

Mr. Turner, who the first day he owned the Coresca sensed the 
something proud in the look of her, would appeal to Mr. Dale. With 
only three children to look after, he can find the time to give atten- 
tion to each. There is no favouritism, nor is he burdened by them. 
Again, unlike the Colossus, he knows where each of his children 
are at any given time of day or month or year. He follows each 
upon her ventures, but what man with a hundred ships can say 
that he knows them as well as Mr. Turner knows his little fleet of 
three? 

The Coresca of nine thousand tons is one of these. The first he 
bought, Mr. Turner is very proud of her. When she or her sisters 
return home from a voyage, he always sets aside a special day to 
go down and see them. He goes aboard, walks the decks, stands on 
the foc’sle head, meditates on the poop, returns to deck level again. 
Then he goes into the little saloon. Talks seriously with the captain. 

Sometimes the Coresca has a dirty face, but not very often, for 
the servants who do duty by her, from the lowest who clean her 
from stem to stern, or head to heel, to the highest from the bridge 
who does his best to educate her as to the ways of the Sea, always 
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contrive that the Coresca’s proud look shall also be a clean one. 

Captain Dodds, who has her education in hand, and often counsels 
with her upon the ways of water and wind and the caprices of the 
Sea, can generally tell if Mr. Turner feels pleased, for this father 
of three tramp ships has an unmistakable habit of patting some part 
of her anatomy after his inspection is over. It may be the mast, or 
even the funnel, or perhaps he might give a little tug at the signal 
halliards, or the binnacle, whose shining brass face always proves to 
him that sea brass shines better than shore. 

Nine thousand tons and straight from Barrow. Something to feel 
jubilant about, certainly. Captain Dodds, home on Tuesday from 
the East, is preparing to sail West or South, or even East again, on 
the following Tuesday. And at some hour before that day of sailing, 
Mr. Turner will arrive, and in a very modern engine, for though 
pony traps are useful, and even picturesque, they no longer fit into 
the spirit of things. Therefore; Mr. Turner drives down to the 
Coresca in an Austin. He is driven by a chauffeur whose first job 
in life was holy-stoning the decks of a sloop on a winter’s day outside 
Newfoundland. He even navigated the sloop later. Now he navi- 
gates upon the land, finding it much more difficult, and sometimes 
foolhardy, than navigating upon any ocean. 

Men are busy cleaning the Coresca’s decks, polishing her brasses, 
piling her ropes, rigging her derricks, shipping her hatches, two 
even sit high aside the funnel, painting. Her name shines in brightest 
brass upon bow and stern: S.S. Coresca, HULL. 

The same spring-cleaning is going on down below. The engineers, 
there are four, are seeing that the heart of the Coresca is well 
attended to; like ever-watchful and patient doctors, they know that 
the shining engines are indeed the heart of the matter. Even the 
grimy stokehold is being given a shipshape appearance. 

Upon shore housewives spring-clean in the spring; aboard the 
Coresca it does not run by the clock, but is controlled by the living 
geography of the ship’s own life. At the beginning of a long voyage. 
or at the end of a short one. The S.S. Coresca is having a thorough 
clean. No one is certain at what hour Mr. Turner will arrive. 
Experience and a certain caution has so far put them a day ahead 
of the reckoning of the ship’s father. The job is done when he 
arrives. Moored by strong ropes to the iron bitts that seem to push 
up from the stone like fists, she awaits her owner’s pleasure. 

Mr. ‘Turner is old, but as Mr. Dale would say, ‘‘a wise old man.” 
Owner of the Light of Helicon as well as the Torchbearer, he has 
one son in command of the former vessel. Mr. Turner’s last days 
will not be empty ones. His ships will not, God willing. feel the 
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touch of alien hands. He has seen to that and his solicitor has sealed 
the matter. 

It is two hours’ drive from his home in the country to the quay- 
side where the Coresca is berthed. Leaving home punctually at eight 
in the morning, he generally manages to arrive there just after ten. 
Nobody notices his arrival, he seems to slip silently in, the car is 
driven into a dim corner of the shed. 

The youth in the office is quite unaware of anything in the shape 
of a live shipowner until Mr. Turner stands upon the very threshold. 

“Morning, sir,” says the youth, suddenly busy with a dozen hands, 
rushing here and there, as though every kind of urgent business had 
come shooting into the black iron letter-box on the door. 

To which Mr. Turner replies: ‘Good morning.” 

The youth bends over many bills of lading, appears very pre- 
occupied, whilst Mr. Turner, turning his back upon him, thrusts 
hands into trousers pockets and calmly surveys the shed, the cargoes, 
the gangways, the trucks and barrows and lorries and carts, hears 
the noises and the cries, smells the sea and the cargo, the steam and 
the oil and grease. 

He is dressed not in severe blues or black, but in almost clerical 
grey, wears a wing collar and black tie, black shoes and’ socks. A 
hard hat, set a little jauntily upon a head covered with clean white 
hair. Mr. Turner’s face is as round as a ball, fat, a purplish-red. 
He has clear blue eyes, set over the most pugnacious-looking nose 
and chin that has yet been seen upon that line of docks. And every- 
body knows Mr. Turner. He is a well-liked, well-respected man. 
A bit old-fashioned like Mr. Dale, but lacking this all would agree 
that it would not be the real Mr. Turner. 

And not to see him standing upon the office step, feet well apart, 
hands deep in pockets, with everything amidships flaunting itself to 
the world, like the gold watch-chain, and the prominent bulge in 
the area of the vest, would be to presume that the pride of the 
owner of the Coresca was beginning to grey. 

Suddenly the youth at the desk looks up, but Mr. Turner has 
gone. Breathing a sigh of relief, this minion in the world of ships 
goes to the little office fire and furtively lights the stub of a 
cigarette, while one eye is glued upon the door. He puffs away not 
only contentedly, but with the air of a person suddenly possessed 
of an almost anarchical spirit and attitude towards the world of order 
and decorum. He leaves piles of bills of lading, railway way-bills, 
ships’ time-keeping books, unopened circulars, upon the sprawling 
mahogany table. 

Mr. Turner himself is puffing away like a steam-engine towards 
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the Coresca’s gangway, and as he steps upon it, the puffs become 
audible enough for a passing sailor to hear, and if he doesn’t know 
what that sound means, then, as Mr. Dale often says, “he'll eat his 
blinkin’ hat.” So the signal travels like lightning, to rooms, cabins, 
fo’c’sle and bridge and engine-room. The owner has arrived. 

Captain Dodds puts down the “Journal of Commerce” and leaves 
his cabin. He goes into the chart-room, where the mate, aboard by 
accident, is studying some maps. 

“Oh! Mr. Fearon, you might tell the bosun Mr. Turner has 
arrived,” and as he goes out through the door, adds quickly: “See 
to things,” which, of course, means: “Will Mr. Fearon make a quick 
circuit of the Coresca and see that everything’s O.K.?” whilst Mr. 
Turner and he retire to his cabin to talk over usual and unusual 
things. Mr. Dodds has vanished. 

“Um!” says the mate. “Old Turner aboard—um—aye— 
putting on his new cap goes out, too. 

“Ah! Morning, sir! Cold to-day?” 

“Er—yes. Oh, good morning, Captain Dodds—phew!”’ 

Mr. Turner has, without a hitch, puffed his way to the very top 
of the Coresca’s gangway. Captain Dodds puts a hand on his arm, 
ready for that perilous descent of one foot four inches to the red- 
painted iron deck. 

‘“‘I—er—thanks, Mr. Dodds—I—er—phew!” and then, like a 
shot from a gun: “No fenders out for’ard at all, Captain, no——” 

“Just going out, sir. Shall we retire to my cabin?” 

Mr. ‘Turner, having recovered his breath, has already begun to 
move off in that direction, a very considerate Captain at his side. 

“All your stuff aboard yet—aye—phew!” and Mr. Turner emits 
another gasp. Then he pauses suddenly to take a quick look round 
the Coresca’s decks. “‘Aye—well, East again, I hear, eh! Aye! ——” 

ess iy? 

They have reached the companion-ladder, just as a shower of 
coal-dust blows for’ard of where the two men stand. 

“Damn them!” exclaims Captain Dodds, low in his throat. 
“Damn that ship. Would coal this morning, of course.” 

Mr. ‘Turner precedes him up the ladder, he follows behind, on 
guard for accidents. So they reach the bridge deck and the security 
of the Captain’s cabin. 

The engineers have come up from below and gone to their rooms 
to change. The bosun, too, has left the deck, intending upon a less 
greasy-looking cap and a cleaner reefer jacket. The sailors who 
happen to be working by her—there are three of them—have also 
gone off to wash and change. Two have come down from the funnel, 


” 


and 
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one from the hold, where he has been helping the carpenter. The 
remainder of the Coresca’s crew will not be aboard until to-morrow 
morning, at the hour she is due to sail. This skeleton crew repre- 
sents, with the owner and the Captain, the only living souls aboard. 
Yesterday the ship had a dirty, undressed, untidy look. To-day she 
is spick and span. Decks are cleared, all debris piled in heaps in 
the shed below, dunnage and matting and ropes, lengths of wood, 
hammers and brooms and brushes, pots of paint, cotton waste. Mr. 
Turner is on board. That means business. 

As the sailors come down the alleyway they can see both the 
Captain and owner standing with their backs to them upon the 
monkey bridge. Mr. Turner’s hard hat, they are quick to notice, 
is now tilted further back upon his head. Captain Dodds clasps his 
hands behind his back. The two men are in conversation, for every 
now and then the taller Captain bends forward to listen to some- 
thing that the owner is saying. They are looking out over the river. 

‘Inspection has begun,” the three sailors seem to say as they stand 
on the scupper’s edge, now washed and changed and looking pleased 
with themselves, for as soon as Mr. Turner has gone, which will be 
within the hour, they are free to go ashore and not return till the 
morning. 

Now they descend, Mr. Dodds leading this time, again on guard, 
ready for any emergency. He wonders why, at seventy-nine, Mr. 
Turner does not prefer the warmth and comfort of his fireside in 
the country. Fifteen years with the Triangle Line has not taught 
Captain Dodds very much about the owner. They reach the bridge- 
deck. This is the moment for Captain Dodds to move away a few 
paces nearer the boats, where he stands examining with minute 
attention the finger-nails of both hands. Mr. Turner is very busy 
surveying his ship. 

The black funnel with its brightly coloured band of new pink 
paint round its neck, the tall masts painted black, the bright red 
decks newly washed down, the milk-white deck under his feet, the 
yellowish-looking ventilators, the grey derricks, the newly painted 
capstan on the fo’c’sle head, the brand-new white rails for’ard. Mr. 
Turner sees it all. The hatches battened down, the ropes and blocks 
and tackle of the shore-gang neatly piled against the bulkhead, the 
polished hydrants. He coughs, and Captain Dodds looks up. It is 
time to move on. A moment later they are on the main deck. 

From here Captain and owner will go aft, turn about, come back 
down the starboard side of the Coresca, inspect the fo’c’sles, climb 
to the fo’c’sle head, inspect the new shield for the fo’c’sle head look- 
out. Then to the saloon amidships and down the stairs to see the 
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storerooms, the galley, the pantry, the fridge, the stewards’ rooms. 

Mr. Turner and his Captain seem to be excited about something. 
This something has travelled by devious ways to the owner's ear, 
it being nothing more or less than the chief engineer's opinion that 
an inspection of the engine-room and stokehold, for which Mr. 
Turner’s curiosity is well known, is hardly necessary. The chief 
engineer feels more and more that a descent into the bowels of 
the Coresca at the age of seventy-nine is something both venturesome 
and dangerous. 

But it is the ever-obliging and patient Captain Dodds who takes 
the full brunt of the owner’s quite expected reactions. 

“Such nonsense, indeed,” exclaims Mr. Turner, “such—’’ and 
the Captain sees that red face grow redder, that pugnacious chin 
almost tremble, the blue eyes flash, the chain spanning the grey 
expanse of vest begin to shake, the hands move restlessly in the 
pockets of his overcoat. 

“Such nonsense. I am glad to hear about this. I am indeed,” 
thunders Mr. Turner. “Tell me, Captain Dodds, what is your 
opinion? I always—well, well—I—er—oh, dear! What is this?” He 
has heard his name called and looks up. Captain Dodds looks, too. 
A messenger from the shed is standing at a distance of ten yards. 

‘Excuse me, sir. You’re wanted on the phone, sir,” says the man. 

‘Who wants me?” Mr. Turner barks back at him. 

‘“Er—a Mr. Jennins, sir.” 

‘Well, tell Mr. Jennins I’m busy, man,” replies Mr. Turner, and 
he swings round to face Captain Dodds. “Now, Captain, I want to 
see that forepeak—I—er—as a matter of fact, I want to see the new 
boat, too. I suppose it 7s here?” and here the Coresca’s owner stamps 
off, not aft, but for’ard, as though determined to see the forepeak 
at once, and the new boat, and the new rails. 

The messenger has departed. Mr. Turner is the first to notice it. 
“Good,” he seems to say as he stamps along, head forward on his 
breast, a considerate Captain at his heels. 

After all, thinks Mr. Turner, this is my day. Why on his days 
should he have people come running after him? Always he visited 
his ships, always he inspected them, kept contact with their crews, 
cracked a joke with the bosun, questioned a new man or boy, took 
a personal interest in the Captain’s family. He would continue to 
do so until the end. Let Mr. Jennins wait. It wasn’t a matter of 
business. Not at all. Some fool wanting him to try out a new 
invention. Sometimes inventions can wait until to-morrow. 

“Here we are,” he says, and then stands to stare at the three sailors 
who are now moving off to the fo’c’sle. He looks at them with a 
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most critical eye. He knows them all. Then he himself follows them 
up the alleyway, Captain Dodds bringing up the rear. 

“T’ve been thinking lately that the men might be housed amid- 
ships, Captain Dodds. I—er—well, a number of ships are now being 
built with their crews’ accommodation built amidships. Some con- 
structional alterations, I—er—what is your own opinion, Captain?” 

But Captain Dodds now finds it rather difficult to venture one, 
for the best part of Mr. Turner seems to have disappeared through 
the chain-locker door. He therefore holds his tongue upon this 
matter, until the Coresca’s owner—different to any owner he has 
ever known—emerges from the locker and gets to the safer place in 
the fo’c’sle. 

Mr. Turner’s inspection is like the inspection of a body. Not 
content with wanting to see the Coresca’s heart, he wants also to 
see her head, her eyes, shoulders, lungs and legs. The anatomy of 
the Coresca is something almost sacred to her owner. Perhaps Mr. 
Dale, and not Captain Dodds, would be his ideal companion on 
such an inspection. Like a surgeon, Mr. Turner likes to see all with 
his own eyes, before he will give the sign and signature that the 
ship is ready for duty. 

She has sunk much lower in the water since yesterday. The 
makings of railways for desert lands and sprawling prairies lie buried 
deep in her holds, the stuffs to clothe natives and savages lie there, 
too, and many brightly coloured things to please the child in them 
all. Iron and steel and cloths to go half over the world. She will sail 
on the first tide to-morrow, at an hour when Mr. Turner will be 
in his bed, and his importance cast aside for the length of another 
voyage. 

He has emerged from the locker, stands upright, looks at the 
Captain, says sharply, “Now the new boat. I was wondering yester- 
day if I oughtn’t to—I—well—as a matter of fact—oh, easy there, 
man,” and the owner pulls up sharply on the step of the fo’c’sle 
as a rushing bosun tries to get past him, quite unaware that it is 
none other than the precious owner of the ship. His face reddens, 
he appears awkward, stands aside, pressing his body against the 
bulkhead, whilst Mr. Turner gets past, Captain Dodds at his heels. 

Mr. Turner walks quickly down the alleyway, apparently deaf to 
the bosun’s “Sorry, sir, I was rushing along to—” and the remainder 
of his apology floats away into thin air. But no sooner have the two 
men emerged upon the open deck than the owner of the Coresca 
stamps back towards the alleyway. Bosun and owner now meet face 
to face. 

“Well, bosun, and how are things with your” 
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Not a word about that unfortunate bump of a moment ago, 
simply: “How are things?” ay 

“Very well, sir, very well. I—as well as can be, sir. 

“Good! Good morning,” and Mr. Turner dashes off to catch up 
with the Captain. 

Their very gait, they amble aimlessly rather than stride with 
definite purpose in view, their very attitudes seem those of men 
who have suddenly flung the garments of fuss and urgency from 
their shoulders. The sailors come out on to the deck and follow 
the two men with their eyes until they finally vanish up the ladder. 
The bosun, too, has made himself scarce. Some hole or corner of 
the Coresca holds him in isolation. Another hour or two and he, 
like the others, will go ashore and homewards, to spend the last 
few hours with his family before sailing. 

Mr. Turner throws back his head, looks at the greying sky, the 
curious half-light that is settling itself over quays and sheds and 
ships and distant waters. Then he meets the funnel with its bright 
pink collar foursquare. He even smiles. Mr. Turner is satisfied, and 
if Captain Dodds knows anything, he is happy, too. Mr. ‘Turner 
smiles up at the funnel, the stays, the mainmast, the bridge, the 
ladders, the signal halliards now swinging gently in the light breeze, 
salt-laden, as it comes over the bow of the Coresca. 

“Beautiful ship,” his smile says. “Splendid ship.” Does she stir 
ever so gently under his feet, does she raise her head ever so little, 
that long body swing lightly away from the quay? 

“The ropes hold you,” his smile says. ‘““The stout ropes hold. But 
to-morrow you will be free.” 

No doubt of that. For the loaded Coresca, the spick and span 
Coresca, is indeed showing the first stirrings of her spirit, feeling 
something urgent and compelling in the air, something that to-mor- 
row morning will burst, when the Blue Peter flies to her mast-head. 
Like a proud horse she will raise her head against the strain of the 
holding ropes as they slacken and then are gone. Turning her head 
seawards, from the shed, veering away from iron and stone, bricks 
and mortar. 

Captain Dodds and Mr. Turner are now in the former’s cabin. 
Both have risen to their feet, one looking out through the port-hole, 
the other eyeing the recently emptied brandy glasses. Then Mr. 
Turner steps outside. Captain Dodds follows. 

“Well,” says Mr. Turner, “I hope you have a very successful trip, 
Captain. I—er—any new men this trip?” 

“One, I believe,” replies the Captain. 

Mr. Turner is strangely silent, seemingly contemplative as he 
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walks slowly ahead of his Captain. One hand under his chin, he 
stands by the ladder. 

“Looks like rain, sir,” remarks Captain Dodds. 

wh oe 

They descend the ladder one after the other, Captain Dodds first, 
a now slow-moving owner behind him. Here Mr. Turner pauses 
again, this time to glance up at the sky, fast greying now and cer- 
tainly threatening rain. The scud of wind seems to give warning 
of a downpour. The two men have reached the gangway head. 

“Don’t bother to come down, Dodds,” says Mr. Turner, the first 
occasion on which he has addressed the Captain of the Coresca by 
his surname. ‘Don’t bother, I * 

Captain Dodds wonders, is silent. What on earth can the old man 
be thinking of? 

Nothing, in fact, except the coming rain. 

Mr. Turner makes the first move shorewards. But Captain Dodds 
simply will not stand there, he goes half-way down the gangway with 
the owner and then pauses. 

Mr. Turner has turned round, seems to be staring at the Captain, 
through the Captain, staring up, through and over Captain Dodds’s 
head, eyes here, there, and everywhere, as though he were suddenly 
intent upon drenching himself with a look of the Coresca. Huge 
black bow, flashing name, tall masts. 

“Well, good-bye, Captain. Best of luck this time, I—” and slowly 
he puts faltering foot upon each gangway step as he descends. “I— 
er 


He is certainly muttering something; what, the now uncomfort- 
able Captain is quite unable to follow. Captain Dodds remains 
stock-still in the middle of the gangway, scratches his chin. There 
are footsteps behind him. Bosun and sailors now going ashore. 

‘Afternoon, sir.” 

“Afternoon.” He hardly sees them, as he stands back to let them 

ass. 
s The Coresca’s owner has not yet reached the bottom of the gang- 
way, and Captain Dodds will wait until he has reached the greater 
security of the quay. Suddenly he is there, and more, he has turned 
round and is smiling up at him. Up at him and beyond him. 

Captain Dodds waves a hand that Mr. Turner either does not 
see or does not want to see. Then he disappears into the shed. 
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GERMAN REFUGEE 


LITERATURE 
By Gudmund Roger-Henrichsen 


“I love the German language in which I create. If I did not 
love it, I should be unable to create in it with all my might and 
main.” —ERNST WEISS. 


DURING the six years since Hitler’s accession to power the world 
has again been faced with the tragedy of exile. We have seen 
German writers who could not welcome the new authorities sud- 
denly expatriated, left homeless, and, nearly as bad, deprived of a 
public. At one stroke, or rather at two, they have lost their natural 
circle of readers, recruited from among sixty-seven million Germans 
and seven million Austrians, and have retained only the small circle 
of the internationally minded. They have no longer the same soil 
to work on. They have been forced to begin life anew and to probe 
its problems from another angle. They have had to struggle for 
existence and fight for their ideas among strangers in strange 
surroundings. 

At first they had great difficulty in getting their writings pub- 
lished, unless their names were as well-known as ‘Thomas Mann’s 
or Lion Feuchtwanger’s. But this difficulty was soon overcome. 
What they could not overcome, and probably never can, was their 
dispersal and the tearing up of their roots. They have settled down 
in different countries. Their works are published by many different 
publishers. Their political views are not leaves out of the same 
book; there are Socialists, Liberals, Communists, Catholics and Con- 
servative Democrats among the exiled German writers; members of 
all the groups that the Nazis have turned against. Nevertheless, they 
have repeatedly attempted to co-operate and get together, as may 
be seen in the short history of the half-a-score of periodicals pub- 
lished between 1933 and 1938. Take an annual set of Die Sammlung, 
of Neue deutsche Blatter, Feuchtwanger’s and Brecht’s Das Wort 
or Thomas Mann’s Mass und Wert, and you will hear the call to 
all and sundry, who come from such different camps, to meet on 
common ground. But for readers the exodus has not been all loss; 
it has brought Refugee literature into being. 

A survey of this impressive literature shows that the purely 
propagandist and invective writings have come out for the most 
part in France, in Russia, or in Czechoslovakia. Switzerland, while 
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taking some propaganda, has produced much more general litera- 
ture. Holland, through the publishing houses Querido and Allert 
de Lange, has occupied itself almost exclusively with the artistic 
writings. The allocation is suggestive. It indicates the political 
tendencies of the various countries. Literary genre appears to 
depend on the conditions under which the author works. 

While the romantic authors in the Third Reich can let themselves 
go in each of the three main genres, poetry, prose and the drama, 
because there is a public for them all, the exiled realists are com- 
pelled to use in the main the novel form. For them there are no 
huge armies of youth to sing their marching songs, no massed 
gatherings to chant their political hymns, few theatres in which 
their plays can be produced, and no wireless stations from which 
their radio dramas can be broadcast. They have only that inter- 
national public which has been trained by its liberal middle-class 
upbringing to read novels, and with that they must be content. 
Poets and playwrights depend almost entirely upon the periodicals. 
Johannes R. Becher and Bert Brecht, for instance, publish their 
didactic poems and dramatic pieces in Das Wort and Internationale 
Literatur. 

Literary historians and critics in Germany to-day like to call the 
exiled novelists Uberrealisten. This is not a scholarly description, 
but a journalistic and propagandist one. Once simply realists, now 
they are idealistic realists. A spiritual change has taken place during 
their enforced exile from a naked to a more emotional realism 
sometimes bordering on romanticism, as seen in the case of Stefan 
Zweig when he depicts the brute Magellan as an idealist and 
humanistic hero. Indeed the artistic existence of the Refugee 
novelists depends on sensibility: on fineness of sympathy. They 
feel both for and with the weak in society; and for all their indi- 
vidual peculiarities these exiled personalities are united in a struggle 
for the rights of the common man and for human integrity; these 
genuine sentiments turn them against anything that smacks of sham. 
They denounce it, some quietly, others ostentatiously, and yet others 
with a satirical smile. 

The Refugee novelists show little interest in construction. They 
write according to the traditional recipes for the novel, without any 
attempt at making radical alterations. They have no time to experi- 
ment with problems of style like Capek or Huxley or others who 
are able to sit in comfort at home. There was nothing for them but 
to pour out their humanitarian ideas for the easing of their souls. 
Therefore many of them will not stand the test of strict artistic 
criticism. Some of their novels are purely argumentative tracts, others 
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moral treatises. Some have the character of memoirs more than of 
a novel, others closely resemble academic lectures. But these defects 
do not destroy their human and philosophical worth, but rather 
range them among the interesting documents of our age. 

The greater number, and the most important, are historical 
novels. This was to be expected. Parallels to the events of our times 
can be found in the history of the past. The historical novelist avoids 
polemics and has freer scope in arranging his material. When they 
turn to contemporary history they can describe their own experi- 
ences, and present the burning problems and ideas which have 
entered into their own lives. 

Feuchtwanger goes back to ancient Rome to find the proper scene 
for his racial struggles. Alfred Doblin finds magnificent epic material 
to illustrate the inhumanity of the white man in the annals of the 
explorers. Gustav Regler and Hermann Kesten take us back to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when the downtrodden peasantry 
first began to stir. Heinrich Mann has chosen the France of 
Henri III and the wars between the Catholics and the Huguenots to 
give us a picture of the first humanitarian ruler, Henri IV, ‘‘the 
delegate of Reason and Human Happiness.’’ On the other hand 
Klaus Mann, Ernst Glaeser, Arnold Zweig, and various others, 
draw upon their own times and take not only political but also 
social, religious, philosophical, racial-biological, pacifist and purely 
human questions as subjects for treatment—the subjects which are 
engaging the attention of people all over the world to-day. Some look 
at them from a collective, others from an entirely individual, point 
of view, but both standpoints are joined in a positive rather than a 
negative criticism based on the same fundamental principle, which 
may be called love of humanity, humanism, or the struggle for 
justice. The characters which appear in the novels as spokesmen for 
one or another point of view are taken from all classes of society: 
the nobility, the middle classes, the peasants and the industrial 
workers. 

Who then are these unfortunate exiled authors? Some of the 
best known have already been mentioned. There is Erich Maria 
Remarque with his novel The Three Comrades, full of dearly 
bought experience, where we find that bitter, heart-rending, 
symbolic scene from the post-War period, which is the more effec- 
tive because it is the front-line soldier Remarque who describes it. 


I sat down on the window-sill and smoked. A family trotted by me in 
full hiking outfit; father with an eye-glass, a map-case and binoculars, a half 
step in front of his wife and children. You could see at once that they were 
a family with principles. Then one of the unemployed came only picking 
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BROCARD AND ANOTHER SINGER IN “‘ LA NAIsSANCE DE VENUS,” 
water colour drawing by ALFRED EDWARD CHALON (1781-1860) 


reproduced by permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum, from 
the exhibition of Art of the Theatre 
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up cigarette ends. Then a pair of lovers. After them a stout lady dressed 
in black silk, with a fox-terrier on a lead. A man in a morning coat—very 
busy picking his nose. A party of gymnasts. And then a political pro- 
cession, singing. Nothing but young uniformed people in columns four 
deep, led by a man with a face like an energetic seal. They went forward 
over the asphalt as if it was a battlefield covered with shell-holes; all the 
same they were much too young ever to have seen a shell-hole—but it was just 
for this reason that they marched. None of them heard the sweet thrilling 
twitters up above the cemetery or the deep flute tones of the starlings from 
the gravestones. They only knew their country from meetings and the 
newspapers. . . . 


Then there is Lion Feuchtwanger with Josephus and The False 
Nero (1936), Alfred Déblin with the most original and interesting 
novels Die Fahrt ins Land ohne Tod (1937) and Der blaue Tiger 
(1938). ‘Thomas Mann and hisson, Klaus Mann, with Mephisto (1936), 
Heinrich Mann, Arnold Zweig, Stefan Zweig, Bert Brecht, Joseph 
Roth, Ernst Glaeser, Ernst Toller, Leonard Frank, Bruno Frank, 
Robert Neumann, Ludwig Renn, Emil Ludwig and Alfred 
Neumann, who has recently drawn attention with his novel on 
women, money, state and private enterprise—Die Goldquelle. That 
is to say, all the major German writers who in the eyes of foreigners 
represented German intellectual life before 1933. As they are most 
of them already known and read, and as publishers have already 
issued their most important Refugee novels, I will not add anything 
to this bare enumeration. I turn to names which are less well known, 
but deserve attention. 

First the satirist Gustav Regler. He belongs to the same generation 
as Remarque, to those who in their first youth experienced the 
horrors of war and survived. He went to the front when he was 
seventeen years old; two years later he was gassed and completely 
paralysed. By a miracle he regained the use of his limbs after a year, 
but he had lost for ever both his Catholic and his German nationalist 
faith. His outlook on life was changed. The barbarity of mankind 
had shattered his youthful dreams. He became a satirist, and a 
fanatical advocate of the cause of humanity. His first writing was, 
characteristically enough, a doctor’s thesis on irony in Goethe's 
works. His two latest are satirical social novels called Der verlorene 
Sohn and Die Saat, published in 1933 and 1936 respectively. 

The first of these is a biting attack on sham and deceit, and an 
attempt to undermine belief in authority. ‘The second, Die Saat, is 
an attempt to show the necessity of rousing an oppressed people to 
a realization of their wrongs and true human values, and insisting 
on redress from their rulers. The main character is an indignant 
revolutionary who will not rest ‘until justice has been done. He 
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symbolizes the spirit of rebellion. The action takes place during the 
reign of the Emperor Maximilian among royal princes and unhappy 
peasants. It is a strange mixture of historical fact and glowing des- 
cription, powerful in spite of its defective form. 

If Gustav Regler writes with fervour, Anna Seghers tells her story 
with a quiet moderation. Her novel, Der Kopflohn, published in 
1933, is a description of peasant life in a little German village before 
and during the election of 1932. We are introduced to a number of 
peasant families who become the victims of political agitators, and 
get an excellent and at the same time just insight into Nazi propa- 
ganda methods before 1933. The action centres round a young 
worker who is persecuted by the police. But in Der Kopflohn there 
is no chief character; all the villagers, rich and poor, are equally 
important. Her latest novel, Die Rettung, is about miners rescued, 
first, in 1929, from a mine disaster, and afterwards from mental decay 
under dictatorship. 

The Jewish authoress, Victoria Wolf, has written a very sensitive, 
nervous book, Gast in der Heimat, which shows no traces of political 
fanaticism. The only suggestion of an attack on the new regime is the 
description of an hysterical woman, who speaks for the Nazis. ‘The 
other characters are presented without bitterness, with that aloofness 
we often feel in Jewish writing. We watch the effect of persecutions 
upon a number of Jewish families who had built up for them- 
selves, as they supposed, German homes. The book turns upon the 
love-story of an Aryan woman and a Jewish lawyer, who at the end 
have to start life again as refugees in a strange land with nothing 
left but their love and their faith. 

Not less interesting are the books of Irmgard Keun, H. W. Katz, 
Anna Reiner, Bernard von Brentano, and Ernst Weiss. The scene of 
Irmgard Keun’s two short novels, Nach Mitternacht and D-Zug Dritter 
Klasse, is within the boundaries of the Third Reich. They combine 
a delicate irony with pure naiveté. Die Fischmanns, by H. W. Katz, 
who in 1937 was awarded the Heinrich Heine prize, tells of the 
sufferings of a Jewish family, and Manja, the first promising novel 
by Anna Reiner, describes five families in Germany of the post-War 
period. 

Bernard von Brentano’s two novels, purely realistic, introduce us 
to a broadminded and engaging writer. Prozess ohne Richter con- 
demns the illegal legal proceedings of the dictatorships. Theodor 
Chindler is a war-book in which the War is seen from within. It 
deserves the high praise given it by Thomas Mann and other critics 
abroad. It is a domestic novel on a large scale, in which we get to 
know a German middle-class family who take a keen interest in the 
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life of their times; but are completely split up under the influences 
of the Great War. The children grow up out of sympathy with their 
parents; one becomes a fanatical militarist; another curses every- 
thing even remotely connected with militarism because he has 
experienced the horrors of war; a third goes over to the revolutionary 
Social Democrats and leaves his own class to join in the fight for the 
workers. ‘he father, a member of the Reichstag and a representative 
of the Conservative Party, is infected by Social Democratic ideas, but 
the mother sits immovably firm in her plush arm-chair, both in 
the letter and the spirit an unwavering supporter of the dictator 
mentality. The book begins in the Chindler family home, Neustadt, 
with a family gathering at the Declaration of War in 1914, and ends 
with their split at the time of the November Revolution. 

The same serenity and idealistic fervour stamp the novels of 
Ernst Weiss: Der Verfiihrer and Der arme Verschwender. They are 
not his first novels, and certainly will not be his last. Some dozen 
precede them, nearly all written in Germany before the proscription 
of his race, but none of them deserves so much attention as the 
Refugee novels. These are traditional in form, built up like many 
other psychological novels of expressionistic offspring, but their 
subject matter owes nothing to tradition. 

Der Verfiihrer, his latest book, depicts the rootless intellectual. 
We discover how pernicious such a person can be to modern social 
life. His character is gradually disclosed through his strange affairs 
with three women of different charm—a dangerous young man with 
upside-down ideas of liberty. 

Der arme Verschwender is the young son of an Austrian doctor, 
born at the end of the last century. He is an exponent of humanity 
in an inhuman society, represented by his father, a clever and suc- 
cessful eye-specialist, a typical member of the upper middle class. 
for whom money counts more than his profession, and for whom the 
conventions of the middle classes are the only valid morality: a little 
god in his Victorian home to be honoured and respected by wife, 
children and servants. The son begins to rebel. As he grows older he 
begins to think things over a little for himself and rebels more con- 
sciously against his father’s morality and the ridiculous surroundings 
in which he was born. He profoundly shocks his father when one 
day he comes and tells him that he is about to marry the housemaid,. 
Vally. His practical father advises him to think over the fact that 
a marriage is indissoluble in Catholic Austria. The advice is not 
followed. The resulting marriage is only partially successful, the 
wife being unable to follow the over-refined trains of his thoughts, 
the husband to understand her simplicity. But neither of them gives. 
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up. Separately they struggle on, both exhausted by the storms they 
have gone through, yet better off than the other children who 
followed the beaten track. 

The story of his marriage is typical of the arme Verschwender. 
Whatever he finds himself up against, he turns it inside out in an 
attempt to show up its good points. It never occurs to him to adopt 
an opinion merely because it is current, as his father does. This is 
his strength and at the same time his weakness. For time and again 
he must undergo the humiliation of seeing himself broken by the 
ruling conventions of society. Each tussle with the dragon of society 
in all its different disguises of swindle, upper-class pride, lust for 
power and avarice is a purification for the arme Verschwender. His 
spirit is strengthened and his humanity increased with each apparent 
defeat. Indeed at one stage his father has to admit that his son dis- 
plays genuine character, and in this way justifies the way in which 
he has brought him up. The old man begins to feel respect for this 
remarkable son who sets no store on social advantages; but changes 
his mind again. Ernst Weiss is a good psychologist. 

And so the arme Verschwender does not leave the book as a hero 
surrounded with glory, but as a person inspiring respect, a strong 
but divided character. Divided, because he has grown up in an 
environment which has not suited him, which he must struggle out 
of, but which even so he cannot come right out of; and strong, 
because he has only set himself one object in this world and that, 
perhaps, the most difficult of them all: to be a human being in 
spite of the inhumanities of society. 

The author, Ernst Weiss, is himself living in Paris, in the lone- 
liness of a great city, in a small boarding-house room, far from his 
country and his natural environment, without friends, family or 
material comforts. But spiritual comfort he has not lost. He is 
devoted to his writing, which is the only thing, he avows, that can 
keep him going. His hero’s fate is in all essentials his own, and 
Der arme Verschwender becomes in this way more than a picture 
of humanity. It can stand as a memorial to the exiled German 
writers of our times who are forced out into the search for essential 
living values—a memorial to a large band of Realists who are 
probing the depths of Humanism, to all “the unknown that still 
are known,” in Heinrich Mann’s Pauline words, “all the dying 
that still are living; the executed that are not killed; the sorrowful 
that rejoice; the poor that dispense great riches; the unpropertied 
that possess everything.” 
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THE MURDERER 
By Robert Westerby 


THE rain made it difficult for them to see. It had slackened to a fine 
drizzle and was dangerous, polishing the roadways down below 
like patent leather, throwing up distorting lights and making a 
treacherous slime on the slates of the roof-tops. The visibility was 
about forty yards. 

Behind a tall chimney stack on the south side of the street, just 
where it turned the corner above the Bank, there was a sniper, alone. 
He had been there all day. 

On the other side were two men, trying to pick him off. 

“All right then, you be tryin’ it, Pat,” one said. He was lying 
flat on his face against the coping, one foot in the rain-gutter, his 
shapeless boot soaking and heavy. The other was crawling ten feet 
above him, pulling himself into position half-behind a chimney, 
moving in short spurts. When the first man spoke he stopped and 
turned round. 

“What?” he said, grinning. “Tis keeping yourself cheerful with 
thoughts of me killing meself y’are?” he said. ‘You be keeping quiet, 
Logan me boy, until I’ll draw his fire. And when he takes a crack 
at me, you crack at him.” 

“But don’t be goin’ so high, for God’s sake,’’ Logan said, “he'll be 
seein’ you sure as hell. Wave your cap on the end of your rifle.” 

The other man pulled himself up behind the chimney and sat 
down on the slates. He looked down at his friend. ‘They were both 
filthy and wet, and both tired. They had been on the roofs five hours 
now, trying to get the sniper, and it wouldn’t be safe to get down 
again until they had got him. 

Pat grinned faintly, nodded, and stood up, holding on to the 
chimney with one hand and pushing the rifle with his cap on it 
around the corner of the brickwork. 

From the other side of the street there was a sharp crack and a 
spurt of yellow flame. Immediately below Pat, Logan fired his own 
rifle, kneeling up and dropping down again after each shot. The 
sniper replied, and each of them fired three times. Then silence. 

“Any luck?” Pat said in a hoarse whisper. ‘Did ye get him, me 
boy?” He saw the sniper move as he spoke, and cursed viciously. A 
slight sound from below him made him turn and look downwards. 
Logan was twisting about in a funny way, his hands pressed to his 
chest. His rifle, slipping from his shoulder, crashed down into the 
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“Logan,” Pat said, and cursed again. “Did he get you, me boy? 
Mother of God, I thought he’d be firin’ at me hat, I did.” 

He sat down and slid across the slimy tiles into the guttering. ‘The 
sniper sent two bullets across the street after him. They whined and 
ricochetted-against the roof three inches above Pat’s head. ‘The sniper 
was good, and knew his business. 

Pat turned Logan over. The boy was badly hit. The bullet had 
gone into his shoulder, just above the lung, and he was bleeding 
badly. He couldn’t speak, and his face was grey with pain. As he tied 
a scarf round the wound, Pat looked puzzled. He didn’t know what 
to do next. If he tried to get Logan down to the skylight on the next 
roof the sniper would get the two of them. All he could do was go 
on trying to get the sniper himself, and then get Logan inside. And 
that might take a long time. He looked down at Logan’s pale face 
again and saw that he had fainted, which was lucky. At least he 
wouldn’t have to lie there in pain, waiting for it. 

Down below the street was deserted and shuttered. It was just as 
if all that part of the city were dead. There had been fighting all 
day, and at the end of the next street the soldiers were behind 
a barricade. From the end of an alley just a few yards from the corner 
appeared a mongrel dog, very dirty. He was the only sign of life. 

Pat crouched behind the shelter of the ledge and wormed his way 
further along, his face a bare inch above the fetid mud in the gutter- 
ing. The sniper there knew where Logan had been, and so would 
know where he would most likely be now. The sniper was an intelli- 
gent chap, and not to be fooled easily. A man had to admire the way 
he had been up there all day, shooting it out with anyone who tried 
to move him. And the way he had winged Logan had been a 
beautiful piece of work, bedad. Pat raised his head cautiously and 
peered over the edge. Good, the sniper had lost his direction. Now 
they would be on equal terms again. 

Down in the street the dog was sniffing uneasily about near a pile 
of refuse, trying to find something to eat. He looked half-starved and 
scared. Every now and then he would crouch and cringe against the 
wall, as if expecting something to hit him. His coat was filthy, coated 
with mud and slime. He had no collar on. 

At first he ran round the refuse pile, yelping a little. And when 
he found something he would turn it over with his nose, sniffing 
eagerly. He was almost frantic with hunger, but still dominated by 
his fear. 

Pat looked down at him and shook his head. “Tis no use your 
searching for anything good, me boyo,” he said aloud, “unless it’s 
rats ye like. And Dublin’s full of rats this day.” 
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The sound of his voice carried harshly across the wet silence of the 
narrow street, and the sniper sent another bullet whining across in 
answer to it. ‘The bullet snicked the.corner of the gutter just a few 
feet from Pat’s head and sent him ducking for cover again, pressing 
himself hard against the dirty slates. 

For several minutes there was silence except for the slight noises 
and whimperings the dog was making down below in the street. 
Cautiously Pat lifted his head above the parapet again. He stared at 
the opposite roof, trying to make out which chimney was hiding the 
sniper, hoping to get a chance of a quick shot at him. It was difficult 
to see anything at first, the roofs looked so much alike, and he had 
almost decided to move further along when suddenly he saw the man. 

He was kneeling on one knee, just to the left of a tall chimney by 
the corner. His rifle was raised to his shoulder and pointing down- 
wards. His face, indistinct in the murky drizzle at first, became 
clearer as he leaned forward into the reflection of a street light the 
soldiers had put up. He looked very young, but his face was lined and 
creased with dirt and exhaustion. His clothes were soaking wet, 
black and clinging to a thin body. 

Gently, Pat moved and shifted his weight so as to slide the rifle 
across his body and take aim. The sniper was an easy target now. 
But the sound he made carried across the street to the other roof, 
and another bullet kept him down again, swearing. Begob, the man 
was quick as a flash, damn him. A fellow never had the chance of a 
fair crack at him at all at all. 

The dog, startled by the sounds of the shot, began a shrill yelping 
and ran uneasily around in small circles until a door opening further 
down the street made him pause and cringe again. The door opened 
very cautiously, and a man peered out. He was crouching a little and 
looked around him before he came outside. He advanced towards the 
dog uneasily, his hand outstretched, whistling softly until the dog 
whined and began sidling up to him. 

Pat raised his head again and stared across the street. The sniper 
was looking down below; his hair was hanging in bedraggled rat-tails 
across his forehead. Pat raised himself a little more, holding his 
breath and ready for a sudden dive to safety. Pulling himself forward 
by the elbows he gained the safety of a chimney, and then looked 
down into the street himself. 

The man who had sidled so quietly from the open doorway was 
on the sniper’s side of the street. Pat had a clear view of him. He 
was trying to coax the dog to the house, holding as a bait a small 
piece of meat, or something which looked like that. He was a soldier. 
A soldier. A dirty, traitorous hired soldier! Pat stared down at him, 
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narrowing his eyes. A soldier, eh? An easy target from here. All right, 
me fine boyo. Wait for it. Just you be waiting there for it. 

He raised his rifle carefully, bracing his foot and knee against the 
chimney and sighting along the barrel. Taking a deep breath he 
squeezed the trigger and then leaned back out of sight. When he 
looked over the edge a second later he grinned and winked. Got him. 
The soldier had fallen on his face in the road, soundlessly. ‘There 
was blood running from the side of his head, smearing and spreading 
in the rainsoaked roadway. The meat he had been holding in his 
hand was lying some feet away, near the opposite gutter. The man 
was dead. A lovely shot, bedad. A lovely shot from an angle like that: 
a beauty. 

The mongrel, scared half out of its wits, came slinking from the 
alley again and began sidling into the roadway in the direction of 
the piece of meat. Pat watched him, grinning, and edged sideways a 
little until he had a view of the sniper again on the opposite roof. 
Since the last shot he had moved back into a better position. Pat could 
just see his head, one shoulder, and his rifle. It was pointing 
downwards. 

The dog, yelping again, sniffed at the body of the soldier and 
darted at the meat, looking furtively around as he picked it up. But 
as he started to race for cover with the prize a rifle cracked out again, 
jerking a shrill tortured bark from his convulsive body. He leapt 
high in the air, flinging the meat from his open jaws, and rolled over 
dead. From the south-side roof-top the sniper laughed bitterly, and 
cursed. 

Pat stared, shocked and angry. Begorrah, the man had shot the 
dog! Now what in hell would he be wanting to do that for? He felt 
the anger boil up inside him. The blackguard! The dirty sniping 
blackguard! Swearing with fury, he knelt up recklessly and yelled 
insults across the street at the opposite roof-top. He fired three shots 
at random, and then had his Idea. 

Taking off his boots, Pat stood upright in the shadow of the brick 
stack. He slid the heavy boots noisily down into the gutter near where 
Logan was lying, and drew some fire by doing it. Then he climbed 
over the slippery slates until he was down in the far gutter, looking 
over the back yards of the little houses. It was a manceuvre he would 
never have attempted in a normal frame of mind. It needed only 
one slip. Just one slight slip, that was all. 

At the next roof, the one on the end of the street, he climbed to 
the top again and slid down to the parapet, quite silent in his sodden 
woollen socks. There was very little cover there because the parapet 
was a low one. He would have to move fast—and first—or the 
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blackguard would turn and get him before he could reload. Across 
the street, partially obscured, and peering uncertainly in the wrong 
direction, was the sniper. Pat could just see the back of his head and 
one shoulder. It would need a pretty good shot from that angle. 
And one shot would have to do it. If he missed, and then was spotted 
by the blackguard, it would be all up. He'd be picked off for sure. 

He raised his rifle carefully and wiped his eyes with the back of 

his hand. He was trembling a little with the excitement. He remem- 
bered Logan lying there in the gutter, with a bullet in him. He 
remembered the hours they had spent up there in the rain and 
darkness, fighting for Ireland with the other boys. He remembered 
the dog lying dead in the roadway down below. “Ah,” he whispered, 
“You wait, me boyo!” Sighting carefully, he pulled the trigger, his 
shoulder jerking quickly with the recoil. He held his breath, 
sweating; ready to scramble for it if he had to; waiting, his eyes 
blinking through the rain which beat in under the peak of his dirty 
cap. : 
He saw the sniper stand up stiffly. The rifle dropped from his 
hand against the roof with a clatter of sound as he twisted half- 
round towards the direction of the shot. He took one jerky step 
backward and then fell, spinning as his body hit the edge of the 
parapet, spinning and turning over in the air before he smashed 
down on to the roadway. He landed a few inches from the dead 
soldier, and didn’t move. Just for a second or two the echo of the fall 
sounded in the narrow street, and silence came down again. 

Pat laughed bitterly and began climbing carefully back to where 
he had left Logan. As he reached the gutter and was about to lift 
the limp body and drag it towards the skylight he glanced once 
more down at the street and looked at the body of the sniper. Then 
he laughed and nodded his head. 

‘‘And that’s for you, me boy,” he said aloud. ‘“That’s for you—ye 
dirty murtherer!”’ 
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KAREL CAPEK 
By W. J. Turner 


EACH ofthe smaller countries of Europe has produced its 
contribution to European civilization during the past hundred 
years, but the contribution has not always been quickly recognized 
as such, even within its own boundary, while the external recogni- 
tion has varied greatly in the degree and speed of its infiltration. 
Karel Capek was fortunate in securing world-wide and local fame 
almost simultaneously, and he, more than any other Czech writer 
—not excluding even his great countryman, the philosopher, 
President Masaryk—represented Czechoslovakia in the eyes of the 
world. It was no accident that this happened, rather we may see 
in Capek’s writings the special influence of his country’s peculiar 
position in post-war Europe. Capek was a young man of about 24 
when the Great War broke out in 1914, and there can be little 
doubt that the post-war European situation and the part to be 
played in it by his newly created nation were prevailing factors _ 
in shaping and conditioning his intellectual activity. 

Opinions will differ as to which is the most important of his 
literary achievements, but I am going to deal here chiefly with that 
branch I know best, namely, his dramatic works, since, after all, it 
was his plays that won him a European renown. If we consider his 
three best-known plays, we shall discover that the two most famous 
ones, R.U.R. and the Insect Play, are not only offshoots from the 
same intellectual stem, but that this stem was part of the growing 
European concern with the influence of America and American 
ideas upon our older civilization, a concern which was wholly 
post-war, for I can remember no trace of it earlier. 

Czechoslovakia had an affinity with the United States of America 
closer than that of any other European state. It was a new nation, 
also a highly industrialized nation, and the Czechs are, within the 
limited truth of a large generalization, a practical people with an 
ability for handy work and the concrete rather than the speculative 
and the abstract, whose spirit is democratic and liberal rather than 
aristocratic or autocratic. As a sensitive observer, Capek must have 
been shocked at the increasingly rapid industrialization of his 
country which, in a small, compact state, would be even more 
glaringly visible than elsewhere, even if the process had not been 
—as it seems to have been—more rapid than elsewhere. As an artist, 
a gifted man, he would naturally be very sensitive to the cultural 
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and individual losses and drawbacks which this Americanization of 
what was once a country of peasants living on the land brought 
in its train. Thus, when the intelligentsia in other countries, in 
France and in England, were only just beginning to formulate and 
on occasions to utter the word “standardization,” Capek had already 
advanced as far as the expression of the fear and very distinctly 
defined it. 

It is true that even before the war there had been much ado in 
certain intellectual circles about an approaching menace to indi- 
vidual liberty. Writers such as Cecil Chesterton, Gilbert Chesterton, 
and Hilaire Belloc, whose “‘Servile State’ was the nightmare to 
which he accused the bureaucratic socialists of the Fabian Society 
of leading mankind, were all, in a sense, active individualists; but 
I think it is fair to say that they were only political individualists 
and that the larger question did not so much concern them. Capek 
went much farther, and in his play R.U.R. (Rossum’s Universal 
Robots) presented for the first time a complete logical picture of 
the current process of standardization in which the standardized 
man, prophesied by Nietzsche, had at last become a reality. One 
cannot too much admire the sureness of touch with which Capek 
has drawn his dramatic picture. It is singularly coherent and con- 
vincing, once we grant his premises, and the detail is often good 
enough to remind us of Swift. It must be accounted one of the best 
satires in dramatic literature, and from a purely theatrical point of 
view it is ingeniously managed and very effective on the stage. It 
is a matter of surprise to me that it has not recently been revived, 
for the conditions and tendencies which Capek has so brilliantly 
satirized in this play do not only still exist but have been consider- 
ably strengthened since he wrote it. 

If we pass to the Insect Play, which he wrote in collaboration 
with his brother, we find the same satirizing touch practised upon 
what is but a variant of the same theme. But this time there is a 
double motive. Capek, no doubt influenced by the more popular 
expositions of entomological investigations, has wished to draw an 
analogy between the societies of men and insects, and in Act III 
of this play, which deals with the Ants, he satirizes effectively the 
subordination of the individual to the state and the sacrifice of the 
higher values to the lower in the service of material gain. The ques- 
tion whether some insect societies have not already achieved that 
economical perfection which is the dream of some revolutionaries, 
Marxist and Totalitarian, is one for a profounder thinking type of 
scientist than is usually available. I confess to being rather sceptical 
of the scientific descriptions usually offered to the layman. However, 
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this does not destroy the effectiveness of that part of Capek’s play, 
as he is entitled to proceed upon an assumption, about the truth of 
which we may reserve our opinion. The rest of the Insect Play is 
concerned with showing us insects behaving like human beings at 
their nastiest, and thereby intensifying the disgusting nature of such 
human actions. This is so extremely suspect, in my opinion, that it 
does detract from the play’s merit. The effect upon the reader and 
even more upon the spectator is that the whole spectacle is a gross 
outrage upon insects. Our attention is concentrated, not upon man- 
kind, but upon insects, which was obviously not the dramatist’s 
intention. When Mr. Beetle says: 

“Our capital—that’s what it is—our lovely capital—careful— 
careful,’ and Mrs. Beetle adds: 

“Can’t be too careful with our capital—our little pile,” 
the satire is crude, and all the more so because it is dung which 
they are gathering. But surely our reason interposes here with the 
twofold objection that the beetles are acting from necessity, not 
greed, upon an instinct implanted in them by nature, and that 
what they are accumulating is not capital by the exploitation and 
for the further exploitation of their fellow beetles, but merely the 
provisioning for a single oncoming winter by their own labour? 

I am no special lover of animals, but I have a certain respect and 
enjoyment of nature which makes all anthropomorphic caricaturing 
of animals, insects and plants distasteful to me. The flaws in 
Capek’s comparison of insects with men are sufficiently evident to 
the ordinary playgoer to vitiate his drama as a serious work, and 
most producers instinctively treat it as a purely fanciful entertain- 
ment, on which level it is enjoyable or not according to one’s 
approach. If one is looking for a certain propagandist tendentious- 
ness, one will be sufficiently entertained, otherwise it will seem too 
much of a stunt to be enjoyed by any but a superficial audience. 
In other words, the Insect Play is, in my opinion, nothing more 
than a piece of bright journalism. 

The next play, The Macropulos Secret, was described by Capek 
as a comedy. It is very curious that he should have felt himself com- 
pelled in a preface to defend himself from the charge of pessimism. 
He writes: 

_ It is certainly very pessimistic to compare human society with insects; but 

it 1s not even remotely pessimistic to compare the individual man with the 

Tramp. And those who reproached the authors with bringing shame upon 


humanity through their insects have forgotten that in the person of their 
Tramp they represent man and speak to man. 


A charge of pessimism is not a serious charge against a satirist, 
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and I wonder at Capek stooping to a defence. A writer has as much 
liberty to be a pessimist as an optimist; there is nothing inherently 
more creditable or incredible in the one than the other. But it is 
strange to find Capek saying “‘it is certainly very pessimistic to com- 
pare human society with insects.” Comparison in itself cannot be 
called pessimistic or optimistic, but Capek evidently thinks that it 
is degrading to find that the society of men resembles the society 
of insects. One might remind those who think like him of the 
famous passage in The Origin of Species, in which Darwin declares 
that he would far rather be descended from an intelligent monkey 
whom he describes than from some of the degraded human beings to 
be found in some parts of this earth. If we assume mankind to be 
a higher form of life than the insects, is it not true that the greater 
always includes the lesser? I am no entomologist, but on general 
grounds of natural philosophy I will say that what are crimes in man 
cannot be considered as such in insects, and that we cannot possibly 
attribute our crimes to insects on the basis of a superficial resem- 
blance in certain acts, since the motives and conditions must be 
altogether different. 

In The Macropulos Secret Capek leaves this dubious ground for 
a play on the theme of longevity, which he says was prompted by 
the rejuvenation theory of Professor Metchnikov. In this play 
Capek’s skill and ingenuity as a dramatist are at their best. It is 
in three acts and is extremely adroit and skilfully planned. The 
author’s clever use of suspense in the gradual complication in the 
first two acts are matched by the excitement of the ingenious 
unravelling of the mystery in the last act. There is something of 
Ibsen’s craft in the structure of this play, and although I have never 
seen it on the stage I can imagine that, quite apart from the interest 
of its theme, it offers considerable scope for the virtuosity of good 
actors and as a theatre piece should be extremely effective. 

On the theme itself Capek wrote: 

Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, with which I am acquainted so far only in 
extracts .. . also deals—evidently on a much more elaborate scale— 
with the question of longevity. This identity of subject is entirely the result 
of chance, and from the extracts it will appear to be only a superficial one, 
for Shaw arrives at conclusions which are diametrically opposed to mine. 
As far as I can judge, Shaw regards the possibility of living several hundred 
years as a human ideal, as a sort of future paradise. As the reader will see 
in this book, longevity is depicted in quite a different manner, as a state 
of affairs with very little that is desirable about it. 

Capek’s play is a much more human, less philosophical affair than 
Shaw’s; he was not a thinker, and his presentation of his 300-odd- 
year-old heroine is merely that of a mature nature living among 
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adolescents. The span of years is unimportant. The undesirability 
of his heroine’s situation lies entirely in the fact that she is a solitary 
adult among children. What makes Capek’s play interesting is that 
it is a symbolic presentation of the situation of every mature person 
condemned to live among adolescents, the actual difference in years 
is irrelevant. Shaw, on the other hand, attempted to imagine a world 
of adults of a maturity hardly conceivable to present-day man—a 
much more ambitious undertaking. 

Perhaps Capek’s geniality, liveliness and humanity appear at their 
best in his travel books, of which the most charming and latest has 
just been translated into English with the title, Travels in the 
North.* In this book, with its delightful illustrations, we may enjoy 
the humour, intelligence, shrewdness and personality of a gifted and 
rich-natured man without reservation. Capek was not a great writer, 
but rather a great journalist, the model of what a journalist ought 
to be in a truly civilized world. 


*Travels in the North, exemplified bv the author’s own drawings, translated by M. and R. 
Weatherall, 4llen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. i 


From “Travels in the North” by Karen Capek 
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CAPTAIN DALGETY RETURNS 


By Laurence Whistler 


AS the chimes of the stable clock, failing to complete their leisured 
sentence, fell into the meaningful silence of a quarter-to, Clarissa 
Dalgety was suffering the protracted martyrdom of removing an 
empty spoon from the corner of her mouth. Outlined against the 
window-pane her father’s head was almost wholly in shadow. Only 
the tip of a greying moustache and the lean edge of a jaw caught 
the light. And as he ate, upright and tall in his chair, the muscles 
under the skin rippled and rippled. But sometimes he would lean 
forward, napkin held to mouth, bending over The Times where it 
lay beside his plate, folded into a neat rectangle around the cross- 
word puzzle. 

It was an afternoon in July not many years ago and there was 
little to distinguish this luncheon, eaten in the blaze of two sash- 
windows, from a hundred that had preceded it. Indeed, the only 
remarkable thing about this meal, though Clarissa may try to 
remember it all her life, was the fact that Captain Dalgety wished 
his daughter to be present; for he did not appear to derive any 
pleasure from her company. Sunlight flooded the dark, shining 
table; folded its drowsy heat like a blanket over the hands. Biting 
the empty spoon, Clarissa became aware how on each silver thing, 
from the great urn in the centre to the curving salt-spoon by her 
plate, there was a separate star of brilliance. It was like dazzling 
thistledown when you looked at one, a flaming centre with long 
wavering hairs of light all round, which revolved if you rolled your 
head in the way that she was rolling it then. 

‘Take that spoon out of your mouth, and get on with your food, 
will you?” 

She flushed, and bent quickly over her plate, ashamed of the tears 
that had started into her eyes. 

Captain Dalgety was surprised at the vehemence of his tone. Why 
had he spoken so harshly? Really, it was quite unnecessary. And 
now, in the difficult silence, he seemed to hear his bullying question 
hurled again and again at that bowed, obedient head. He had not 
meant to burden the silence with so much anger: it was an error 
of judgment. Presently he remarked in a dry, indifferent voice (yet 
it was the voice of a penitent): 

“Clarissa, I thought of taking you to the sea to-morrow. Would 


you like that?” 
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She looked up at him with blue, wondering eyes, the face of one 
in a trance, drained of expression. “Yes,” she said in a very small 
voice, and continued to stare past him out of the window. ; 

Captain Dalgety drew the hand of weariness over his face. His 
little, treasured-up surprise had certainly misfired. It was not often 
that he put himself out to amuse his child, but when he did, he 
wanted to see some evidence of excitement in those eyes. Of course, 
he had mistimed it badly—another error of judgment. They finished 
the meal in silence, and then Clarissa withdrew to the nursery. 
When she was out of earshot she began to sing. 


His wife’s death within a year of their marriage had killed in 
Captain Dalgety all desire to improve his house, and Clarissa had 
spent the greater part of her days in a large, gloomy room at the 
end of the Victorian wing. To the occasional visitor it sometimes 
seemed that her voice had been raised to its plaintive note by that 
long, dark corridor down which it was for ever echoing. But now 
the echo was stilled, the singing voice silent; for she had been sent 
upstairs to her rest. The counterpane was folded over the foot of the 
bed, the yellow blinds were drawn, and the room was a pool of honey- 
coloured twilight, held in a hush more delicate than silence by the 
quiet breathing of a clock. It stood beside her Nanny’s pillow, 
dreaming away time until the night, when, taking control of 
everything, it would shine with luminous numbers through the 
unbelievable remoteness of one and two o'clock. Apart from this 
sound the room was entirely still. Not even a blind-cord tapped on 
the wall. Hovering soundlessly, a few flies drew triangles below the 
hanging light, only to erase them in a sudden scribble of speed and 
begin all over again. Clarissa lay on her back with one leg over the 
side of the bed and stared at them. But presently the forget-me-nots 
on the wallpaper became islands in a coral-pink sea, and in the 
intense boredom and magic of childhood, plunged fathoms deep, 
she set out with her thumbnail on its familiar journey of explora- 
tion, through channels, creeks and bays, climbing and climbing, on 
and on and on. Then the wax-pale eyelids closed and she was asleep, 
with flaxen hair spread fan-wise on the pillow, white and still as an 
efhgy in a golden tomb. 

Meanwhile Captain Dalgety had moved from the dining-room to 
the library, where, having read the papers a little, he crossed to 
the window. Vast clouds of uncertain outline hung in a grey-blue 
sky unmoving. The lights and shadows on the sycamores were so 
still they might have been done in needlework. And nothing moved, 
not a wing swooped over the mottled, weedy perspective of the canal. 
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The heat was both oppressive and ugly. Leaning there picking his 
teeth, he considered the afternoon without pleasure. For there was 
a meeting he must attend in the village, about a scheme to install 
electric light in the church. Although he was never present at 
Evensong himself, he did not disapprove of the church, when he 
saw it across the winter fields, burning softly like a glow-worm 
through its plain Perpendicular windows; and he considered the 
row of oil-lamps to be perfectly adequate. He had opposed so many 
of the Vicar’s schemes that it had become almost a habit. 


An hour later he was standing in the village street, and the weari- 
some meeting was at an end. A tradesman’s van had passed but a 
moment before, and a cloud of dust still hung in the air with its 
peculiar fragrance. Close beside him, in the humble darkness of the 
hedge, a hen murmured quietly over broken bottles, peeping this 
way and that, venturing a careful foot. This small, idiotic noise 
quickened his irritation as he walked away, passing between 
hedgerows where dust had given to blade and leaf alike the 
strange look of a photograph. But what noise unnerved him, what 
suddenly heaped scorn on him as he left? It was thunder, growl- 
ing a withering comment along the chimney-stacks, whitewashed 
stacks that seemed to have become unnaturally bright against the 
sky. 

The village stood on high ground, his house in the neighbouring 
river valley, and between them, hiding one from the other, empha- 
sizing his solitary life, there rose up slightly and curved steeply over, 
plunging to the very ferns on his ha-ha wall, the smooth, grave, dark 
or bright green forehead of the down. It was more than two miles 
round by way of the encircling road, but Captain Dalgety knew of 
a short cut over the top which led directly to his avenue. For one 
interruption, like a curving scar, the naked hillside had been forced 
to accept: an avenue of limes, planted in the eighteenth century, 
which, beginning not far from the house, scaled the hill in a steep 
curve of foliage, like a caterpillar following the profile of a leaf, and 
ended abruptly at a leaden statue, placed as it seemed from below 
on the roof of the world. 

Captain Dalgety climbed the slope on the village side, which was 
not so steep. With head bent, he walked slowly, taking his long 
strides, but so deep was he plunged in the currents of vexatious 
thought that there he was, before he realized it, out on the springy 
turf. But why, he demanded of the purple vetch at his feet, had he 
shouted at her? Why had he given way to that absurd overstatement 
of feelings? And there as he walked they came upon him together, 
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all those little foolish acts that are not of the smallest importance 
and never forgotten by the mind. ’ 
Something cold struck the back of his hand and broke, leaving 
a Cluster of beads like a transparent flower. For the first time he 
raised his eyes, and behold, there it was below him—pediment and 
dark windows, tall urns and chimneys against a blur of trees—and all 
grey as grief, unreal, withdrawn behind a twinkling curtain, a veil. 
Rain! He glanced at the sky. In a moment it would be on him. 
He too would be in it. He would be drenched, soaked to the skin. 
At the realization, anger boiled up in him like the liquid leaping in 
a gauge, and for an instant he had the illusion, standing there on 
his naked hill-top, that he had infected the universe with his fury; 
for it seemed to him that the whole sky took fire around him, and 
streamers of light hung down into the vanishing woods. Exhilarated 
by the sight, he sprang forward, clenching his fists and shouting: 
“Damn you! Damn you! Come on, then!” “And on they came, the 
thunder and the rain sweeping over him, swallowing his voice in 
a single onslaught of bewildering sound and water that acted like 
a charge of electricity on his nerves. In that tremendous moment he 
experienced a thrill so great that it almost knocked him off his feet. 
It was as though the impact of the rain, and the cold air it brought 
down on to the hill, had washed away all that he had been thinking 
and feeling, rinsed him clean of anger, and he found himself free, 
buoyant, elated as a kite in the wind, laughing out loud. How absurd, 
how utterly childish, he thought, to bawl one’s temper at the rain! 
How puny his words had sounded! Listened to in memory they 
appeared to have been said by someone else. At the same time he 
was thinking, how superb it is, how magnificently violent! And even 
then a blazing artery of light hung twitching in the air before him. 
The horizon had disappeared altogether, and the woods seemed 
to be floating out of the picture too, to be no more than pencil out- 
lines swimming in luminous green. The house alone was emphatic, 
rising sharp and clean from a sea of untidy rhododendron and elder, 
and rising so, it seemed to defy the storm, to shoulder the noise and 
water from its spouting cornice; and at the same time to be hand-in- 
glove with it, to rejoice and do it honour in the violence of its vast 
pilasters, the brutal statement of its blackened urns and chimneys. 
He gazed at it with a pleasure that he had not felt for seven years. 
But what a torrent, what a cataclysm was there! He turned towards 
the avenue where it rolled over the hill-side about two hundred yards 
to the right. At the upper end the trees dwindled away in a skimpy 
circle, ravaged by the wind that streamed over the top of the down. 
And there on his pedestal, gesturing in puny violence, was the leaden 
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Gladiator, leaning forward, slashing at the air in the avenue with a 
sword, the very symbol of impotent rage. Captain Dalgety remem- 
bered his own outburst on the hill-top, and laughed again as he ran 
towards the trees, turning up a collar already clammy. He felt very 
young and alive. 

Out of breath in the shelter of the limes he mopped his face, look- 
ing about him with alert blue eyes. I have had a vision, he thought. 
An unexpected event will sometimes change the colour of life so 
completely that it is impossible to remember how even the com- 
monest objects appeared a moment before, and one is virtually living 
in a different world. The events of the afternoon were fresh enough 
in his mind as mere events—this had been said, that had been done— 
but he was quite unable to remember why he had felt so badly about 
them, and it seemed that the change had been effected in them, not 
in himself. He had in fact been lifted out of one plane of awareness 
into another that for years he had been struggling to re-enter in vain. 
Once after breakfast looking up at his house with the swifts scream- 
ing round it in the innocent air; once looking down at its contented 
chimneys breathing away the afternoon in smoke; at another time 
returning to it from afar, black against the sunset with a single 
glowing window of human kindness, he had wished to see it as he 
would have seen it with her—to look again through eyes that had 
enjoyed it for a while and then been taken away from him by her 
death. But he could not regain them by a mere effort of will. The 
meaning had vanished from the legend, the genius from the grove, 
and the house remained a burden that he longed to be rid of, ugly 
in its beauty, and dark, though all its sixty windows should blaze 
with light. 

Yes, but see, he was looking at it over the edge of the hill, where 
it rose up out of the grass, buried to the window-sills. He looked at 
the great capitals, the dark and deep-arched windows, calm through 
falling rain, and he blessed them unaware. He loved them, for the 
vision had returned to him, and he was seeing them again as he might 
always have seen them if things had been different. How beautiful 
it is, he thought; how wonderful to own a house like that! And then 
he thought: It’s mine! I shall never give it up. I shall make amends 
for neglecting it all these years. Entering the building in imagina- 
tion he encountered, with a pang of remorse, a little girl whom he 
did not think of for the moment as Clarissa. He saw her very clearly : 
she was standing in the hall by herself looking up at a bulrush 
which she held in her hand. To her too he must make amends. He 
would find her friends in the neighbourhood. He would give parties 
for her: Christmas parties and birthday parties, with the ring of 
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wobbling flames above the cake, the pop of crackers and the thin 
noise of trumpets among the yells. And he would see much more 
of her himself. That he could begin at once. She should come to tea 
with him in the library, and afterwards, perhaps he would read to 
her. Nothing remarkable would happen, but that would be a token 
and a beginning. ee 

There she stood in the hall, looking up at the bulrush, waving it 
to and fro. 

“Claire!” he whispered to the fringed bough above him. “Claire, 
I will do it, after all. It’s not too late!’’ He was deeply and quietly 
happy, and lost in his unfolding plans, he looked about for something 
on which to pin that happiness. He chose a distant meadow in which 
some cows were lying indistinctly by a barn, and it was these in their 
bestial ignorance that were suddenly endued with his joy. Then, as 
he looked, the lightning seemed to be there, in the middle of them, 
a pillar of light. Those cows have been struck, he said to himself, 
even before the meaning of the words was brought home to him. 
But they were still resting calmly when a new fold in the curtain 
of rain floated along the valley in front of them. 

Such was his concentration that it had not occurred to him until 
this moment that he was in danger himself. His glance had dropped 
to a fallen bough on which the rain danced with undying gaiety, 
thrown back along the top in a winking fringe. It lay in the long 
grass of the avenue a little to the right, and beside it there was a 
plant of herb-robert that stirred and twitched nervously under the 
blows of the rain. At the realization of danger, it seemed that a light 
shadow had fallen across these things. The skip of the water, the 
movements of the little flower, the cool confusion of the grass—that 
sea of grass that appeared to be still, but was actually moving every- 
where with the bending and unbending of blades—the sober and 
sombre log in the middle of that sea—were now at the same time 
beautiful and disturbing. Movement had become alarming and still- 
ness sinister. He glanced up, and even as he did so there came a flash 
so brilliant that involuntarily he ducked, and for a while could see 
nothing of a world that immediately afterwards appeared to be 
overwhelmed in noise, because the air was being torn into two parts 
like a grey sheet from horizon to horizon. A thrill of alarm ran down 
his spine and finished at his finger-tips in pins and needles. 

A rough pathway ran along beneath the trees, and he began to 
follow it, not caring to plunge through tangled grass to the firmer 
but scarcely drier surface of the road. Stooping a little, with hat 
pulled down almost to the bridge of his nose, he set off at a good 
pace, for he was cold and wet. Three times the sky was hung with 
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quaking ribbons of light before he had passed more than twice that 
number of trees; but the storm had ceased to entertain him. Hunched 
beneath his collar and felt hat, he was thinking happily of all that 
he intended to do, dwelling now rather more on the preliminaries, 
and especially on the idea of hot water. He tried to imagine that 
ring of benign fire creeping up over clammy limbs. Already the dry 
clothes, fragrant and comforting, were laid out on the bed, his red 
slippers nosing the valance. Already the urn was chuckling quietly 
over its small velvet flame, and Clarissa and he had set to work on 
the scones and honey, the Gentleman’s Relish, and the walnut cake. 

Once a frog sprang away from his shoe in the appalling instant 
of thunder, ‘There was certainly fear in that flattened, leaping skull, 
but not of the fire that lit three counties simultaneously. A few yards 
farther, beneath an unusually large tree-trunk, the path disappeared 
altogether in brambles, leaving him no alternative but to strike out 
at an angle towards the drive. 

It was then, when he had taken three or four paces ankle-deep in 
the lush grass, that an extraordinary image entered Captain Dalgety’s 
mind—if anything at once so vivid and involuntary can be described 
as a product of the imagination. His eyes at that moment were natur- 
ally enough fastened on the ground in front of him; yet he saw it 
as plainly as if he had been looking (in the opposite direction)—up 
into the air. He saw the sky above his head and a little behind him 
break open suddenly from within, and a hand, human in shape, but 
grey, and of vast proportions, plunge in a soundless curve into the 
avenue and strike him an intolerable blow on the spine and nape 
of the neck. There was a moment of great pain and vivid light, 
followed by a sensation of falling into darkness, while a voice far off 
as the horizon, a voice which at the same time he knew to be his 
own, said: “I have been struck.” 


Captain Dalgety supposed that he had fallen to the ground, but 
he was standing upright in the long grass of the avenue. He was much 
surprised that he had not fallen to the ground. He remained quite 
still for a long time considering this fact in some astonishment, and 
pondering the experience that he had just suffered, which continued 
to be unmistakably vivid to him in every detail. During the greater 
part of this time he was conscious of nothing but the image of the 
enormous hand that had fallen from the sky to remove him, as a 
housewife sweeps an earwig from the tablecloth; but presently he 
became aware of the growth of an impulse, or rather of two conflict- 
ing impulses which struggled for mastery within him. He became 
aware of an extraordinary repugnance to the idea of turning and 
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looking behind him, and at the same time of a desire, almost a 
desperate craving, to do just that thing. And as the fascinated sight- 
seer finally tears his body from the battlements over which it seems 
to be compelled, so at last he wrenched away his thoughts from the 
theme, and set himself to recapture what had preceded it, to forge 
some abiding and reliable link between the present and the past. 

Return, he said to himself. I must return. And he repeated the 
word as if it contained a notion that he could scarcely understand; 
he clutched at it like a firm stake among the wash and wreckage of 
the moment, and it stayed for him, it was real. Return, yes. But to 
where? To a house . . . to a house and a child . . . the future. 
. .. But these other words were not real, they were floating round 
him; they swam into his consciousness like fragments of a dream, 
recollected in daylight when the dream has been long forgotten, and 
tinged only with a glimmer of the tremendous meaning they once 
had. Return, that was all he knew; he must return. 

And then he found himself moving along the avenue. The lights 
flickered, the trees went by him, each in its shroud of rain, but he 
did not notice them. He no longer felt the drops on his hands, nor 
the cold, impeding grass about his feet. He might have been floating 
over the top of the grass; he might have been flying between the 
shrouded, diaphanous trees. Like one asleep, he entered the valley, 
oblivious of cold and warm, of dark and light, and suddenly the house 
was there above him, sad with its deep windows under the streaming 
entablature. I have returned, he told himself. ‘This is my home. For 
the grave leaves of the capitals looked down at him as if from another 
world, from a great distance in time. And he passed into the building. 


When the first heavy drops of the storm were beginning to fall, 
a figure in blue had appeared on the garden steps and beckoned to 
Clarissa with the economical gestures of the very fat. She was playing 
croquet on the walnut lawn, but with so little enthusiasm that she 
had hardly strength enough to swing the mallet. The faded balls ran 
softly into the borders instead of negotiating the hoops, however wide 
they were made to straddle, and long before that listless game had 
even approached its end, the light had faded from the garden—from 
the twinkle of gnats beneath the walnut tree—and darkness loomed 
up out of the muttering west. Nevertheless, she continued to address 
the yellow ball, regardless of the beckoning figure, until a curiously 
high and disconsolate sound, more like the cry of a tropical bird than 
her own name, once, and then again, floated across the garden, when 
she threw down her mallet and returned to the curving stairway, 
which was already stippled over with dark spots. The voices of child 
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and nurse joined issue, rose together, and were lost in the depths of 
the house. 

It was raining fast by the time they reached the nursery, with a 
loud, unvarying sound that suddenly increased in volume as if a tap 
already running had been turned full on; while, as they entered, a 
long rumble of thunder emphasized the door closing behind them. 
Clarissa was not frightened of thunderstorms, chiefly out of opposi- 
tion to her Nanny, whose fear of them was intensified by the fact 
that they gave her a sick headache. And now that habitually cross 
and shiny face (sheltering a soul as meek as a February lamb) seemed 
to be puckered up out of all recognition as she waddled to the 
window and peeped with tiny eyes up at the rain. Presently, breath- 
ing heavily, and steadying herself with one fist on the easy chair, with 
something of the feelings of a captain compelled to leave his sinking 
ship before the crew, she declared for “‘a lay-down,” but added that 
if Clarissa wanted anything she had only to call. 

The soft boom of the closing door was eloquent of being alone, 
and Clarissa immediately rose from the table where she had been 
cutting out and climbed on to the cushioned window-seat. It was 
growing quite dark now, and the world seemed to have been buried 
beneath a mesh of rain, dully and slowly collapsing out of the sky. 
Only somewhere somebody was throwing up sash-windows in a hurry. 
After that there was no sound at all but the crash of the rain, until 
once more the empty room behind her kneeling figure was filled with 
that moment of uncertain, vivid light, as if with an illuminating 
thought. 

High sycamores rose in front of the bay window, and beyond 
them was the Wilderness Wood, so that she could see very little of 
the storm; but in excitement she measured the silence after each 
flash, counting out loud her rather rapid seconds. ‘Eight miles. . . 
Twelve miles. . . . Five . . .” Her breath threw a circle of mist on 
to the chilled glass. And then came a flash and a clap so close together 
that she bounded from the window-seat, pressing fingers into ears, 
and made for the door. But the end of the world did not come. The 
noise was not even very loud or very long. It was more like a great 
whip-crack just over her head, and at the door she hesitated, with 
one hand on the brass knob. Pride came between her and the door, 
saved her from the ignominy of confessing to fear. She stood there 
tull of doubt, still hovering on the edge of defeat. But nothing 
desperate happened; the quiet intervals lengthened ; and gradually— 
or did she fancy it?—the room began to grow lighter, the cupboard. 
the rocking-horse, the globe, the pot of paste and the knitting on 
the table, all the familiar population of the sad green walls to awake. 
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None the less, it was still very dark in the middle of the room, 
and she took her drawing-book to the window-seat. Sitting there, 
bending over the clear white page propped up on her knees, she 
once again listened to the confusion of the falling rain, that seemed 
as if silence itself had become audible, and in between the thunder 
there was nothing else she could listen to, except, of course, the 
sound of a crayon falling back into the tin box, or of her own fingers 
poking and searching in the coloured dust. Now the rain was falling 
sideways, more gently, and moving across the window from left to 
right. She was kneeling on the cushion looking into the dark of the 
Wilderness Wood when something attracted her attention, something 
that was standing quite still in the middle of the room behind her 
and a little to the right—-so still that she felt she had been aware of 
it for some time when it occurred to her to find out what it was, 
and she turned her head. 

“Goodness, you did come in quietly, Daddy! You must have 
turned the handle ever so slowly, I should think. Did you wait for 
the thunder so I shouldn’t hear you? I didn’t, anyway! Nanny 
thought I should be frightened, you know. She always does. I’m 
making a picture of the house being struck. Do you think it has 
been? Look, this is the lightning knocking down the chimney. 
These are meant to be bricks falling down, all big bricks. And this— 
What are you doing, Daddy? Are you hiding? Daddy, where have 
you gone?” 

Captain Dalgety stood in the dark passage listening. A low wind 
called quietly under the door. On the other side of the door a little 
girl was running round and round, her voice rising to a peevish 
wail, bordering on tears, full of a child’s hatred of the unexplained. 
“Daddy, where are you?’’—scampering feet and a chair falling to the 
ground. And overhead other feet, slower and heavier feet making 
haste, and a low voice muttering inaudible words. 

Captain Dalgety moved away, strangely disturbed. For he knew 
that beyond that door there was something of supreme importance 
that he should have done, something for which he had returned from 
a very great journey, but what it was he could not remember. He 
had heard a voice, he had seen the hair, the moving hands, he had 
looked into the eyes of a child, earnestly pored upon them, but he 
could not remember, he could not understand. He knew only that 
he had failed, that he should have gone to her and stretched 
out his hand, and being unable to go or to stretch it out, suddenly 
he had been frightened and fled away. Unhappiness overwhelmed 
him as he moved through the quiet house from room to room, driven 
by that restless fear; from the dining-room to the drawing-room, and 
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so to the little Chinese drawing-room, looking for something and 
never finding it, knowing that already he had failed. 

From the remote glimmer of lacquer and gold he passed into the 
library, and there stood still for a moment in the middle of the room. 
For the white cloth was on the table for tea, and something stirred 
beneath the floor of his oblivion, thrust out a fibre of memory, as a 
crocus stirs beneath the hopeless floor of winter. Surely it was here, 
he said to himself. Surely it should have happened here... a 
beginning. . . . But nothing happened, nothing began. Only there 
came to him from far away the tinkle on the windows, growing and 
fading always as the silver lights flowed on the streaming glass; and 
those tall rectangles of brightness, and that other pale rectangle 
where the cloth was on the table for tea, seemed to be mere shapes 
without a meaning, floating in mid-air and unsubstantial. And again 
he moved away as if compelled from without, unable to be still, 
though where he was being led to, he could not tell. 

As he passed into the hall (it was darker on the other side of the 
door) suddenly they were face to face, confronting each other. It was 
the parlourmaid. What happened then he saw in minute detail, as 
one in earnest conversation in a garden will observe every pebble 
and weed in the arrangement of the gravel at his feet. The maid 
stopped short with the tray in her hands. Her mouth opened wide 
as if to speak, but closed without uttering a sound. At the same time 
her hands began to shake, then to wobble so violently that something 
fell over on the tray. The next moment they were empty—tossed 
into air like startled wings—and she had turned with a kind of 
suffocated cry and was making headlong for the opposite door. So 
horribly abandoned, teapot, urn and bowl flashed in silver arcs 
against the dark panelling and were gone, swallowed up in noise. 
Inwards, outwards, inwards, thudded the green-baize door, flung to 
and fro; while a scone, like a pale coin, rolled curving away under 
the painted sea-chest. 

Then, as the darkened carpet broke into a film of steam, from 
somewhere beyond that door an extraordinary commotion began: a 
sound such as that which a curious footstep wakens in a building 
given over to the terrified birds, the sound of female voices raised 
together in alarm and inquiry, mingled with a high, hysterical 
sobbing, like the breathless peals of uncontrollable laughter. 

At the foot of the stairs where he had withdrawn quick as thought, 
Captain Dalgety stood in the shadows. As a dreamer is made uneasy 
in his dream by some disturbance in the world to which he is virtually 
dead—a hand on the blanket, the arrow of moonlight, the smell of 
burning—-so he was aware that something was grievously wrong, and 
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was troubled by an agitation he could not understand. The flash of 
the falling silver, the rapid swinging of the door, and the sudden 
confusion of sounds alarmed him. And now the sounds were growing 
nearer, shuffling feet and excited whispering voices only just beyond 
the green door. And farther away there were other sounds, the voice 
of a child high and shrill, and feet running in a corridor. _ 

Fear of the unknown that was approaching, swept over him as he 
stood in shadows between the clock and the lowest stair. And it was 
then that he began to feel another influence exerted on his helpless 
soul. The narrow windows by the door were bright, the fringe of 
vine leaves bright green. Something out there in the growing light 
was summoning him, something he dared not remember and could 
not refuse. He knew then that it was there in the brightness that his 
journey must come to an end, and—even as the feet came running, 
running, and the green door swung wide, and the voices broke 
together—like the metal to the magnet, the gull to the lighthouse 
beam, helpless and quiet he moved out of the shadows into the 
hight:.". : 

7 was still raining in the forecourt under the hill, but very lightly, 
blowing this way and that. A white sky glistened over the dark green 
curve of the down, and away to westward all was liquid and new-born 
in a land flowing with milk and honey, a promised land. In that 
impossible country the hills were awakening into palest blue, a 
church tower floated transparent among trees, and a star blazed from 
some cottage window that the sun, the actual sun, was smiling at. 
But Captain Dalgety did not notice these things. He moved with the 
unfaltering purpose of a sleep-walker, and the rhododendrons and 
vast hemlock, the ilex by the leaning piers, the wall, the dairy and 
the bridge streamed by him unobserved, like the ripple of landscape 
from a moving train. How swiftly he moved, drawn on without will 
or hope towards that which was claiming him for ever! Now he was 
at the foot of the hill, the road curving over the brow mottled with 
rain. Now he was half way up the hill, the fumy radiance drifting 
in under the branches. He thought of nothing, he remembered 
nothing, he was no longer even afraid; for as he moved he was 
rarefied beyond memory or fear, he was dissolved into nothing, a 
mere direction, a moving dream. At last on the horizon (though he 
(lid not perceive it) the Gladiator lifted up his symbol of departed 
rage, and there midway in the long grass misting over with dreamy 
light, something was lying; the dark object towards which this gutter- 
ing flame of being, this fading apprehension, was impelled. 


From the far end of the avenue a tradesman’s van advanced, 
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splashing through the puddles towards the house, when a pointing 
hand appeared and it came to a standstill with a slight skid into the 
grass. Indistinct faces behind the windscreen were turned in the 
direction of the hand, and then the door opened and a youth emerged 
and took a pace or two into the long grass, in the stooping attitude 
of one who looks fixedly at something that is lying in front of him. 
He paused, and then walked on more rapidly and bent down over 
the object that was lying there, surrounded by a few long strips of 
bark. Then he stood up and beckoned to his companion, who climbed 
out of the driver’s seat pulling the peaked cap over his forehead. The 
two men knelt down beside the object and appeared to be doing 
something to it very gently, feeling it, and possibly preparing to lift 
it up. And all the while in the swimming light, unobserved, Captain 
Dalgety was close beside them. 


REGENT’S CANAL 
Wood Engraving by ETHELBERT WHITE 
from The Society of Wood Engravers’ Exhibition at the Stafford Gallery 
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ARRIVED N.Y. 
By Arnold Palmer 


THE Nantucket lightship; the Ambrose lightship; the fluttering 
Stars and Stripes above the pilot’s launch, proclaiming not an 
Embassy or a departmental store or a pavilion in an exhibition 
but, now, a new hemisphere; and then, in rapid acceleration of the 
slow rhythm of the preceding days, a miniature island to starboard 
crammed with six trees, a shed, and a seventh tree, and an indeter- 
minate, unspecified tongue of land to port, and then across the deck 
again to starboard to see, on the sworn testimony of a steward, a 
name take shape, Coney Island—yes, it certainly seems as if the fun 
is beginning, as if we are getting on. And now the raised torch of 
the Statue of Liberty itself pricks the horizon like a church spire. 
Why is it that, at this point or soon after, just as everything is 
getting better and better, a sudden, vague feeling of disappointment 
begins, slowly but inflexibly, to reverse one’s mounting excitement? 

We must look another 3,000 miles further west for the answer. 
The preponderance of the American film has robbed the American 
scene of much of that visual novelty which an unknown country 
normally offers to the traveller. The Statue of Liberty, the New 
York skyline, Broadway, the high buildings, the policemen, the 
trains, the country clubs, the little open lawns before the houses 
of the residential districts, the front doors with their panels of wire 
gauze, the rocking chairs on the porch, the coloured and hyphen- 
ated populations, the bars, the spacious hotel foyers, the grape-like 
cluster of lights of the roofs of the taxis—where is the visitor who 
does not know all these by sight before he sees them? A lucky 
chance may procure for you an unexpected effect, giving you, 
perhaps, a first glimpse of New York on a foggy evening when 
the famous facade, instead of standing up frostily in the morning 
sunlight beloved of cameramen, is veiled in misty gloom and shows 
the soft pinks, buffs, creams and occasional blacks of a paté de foie 
gras; and there are still a few surprises surviving in magnificent 
scenes which have not been filmed either because Americans are not 
proud of them (e.g., the deafening, hectic, prolonged battle of the 
Customs, from which only the thinnest can emerge without loss 
of weight) or because, taking them for granted, they have not yet 
measured their pictorial beauty or their effect upon the visitor teu, 
the ferry-boats on the Hudson River, labelled with strange and 
stirring names like Weehawken, Poughkeepsie, Hoboken or Lacka- 
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wanna, and playing “‘last across” beneath the bows of an 80,000-ton 
liner). But, on the whole, the most astonishing thing about the first 
sight of this astonishing city is its familiarity. The Hollywood pro- 
ducers have seen to that. 

‘They may, of course, have been filmed, those ferry-boats, but not 
to the extent of making them hackneyed; and, if a sound-recording 
machine has been built which will stand the racket, even the Custom 
House may have been filmed, too. To reproduce it worthily, some 
sort of mechanical process is needed. No human material is tough 
enough to receive impressions after the clanging escalators, the 
shouting porters, the crashing trunks, the screaming cable-boys and 
paper-boys, all amplified by echoes in the vast, iron roof, have had 
a few moments in which to batter the senses. When, at last, the 
porter makes signs to you that the ordeal is over and you lurch, 
broken and sweating, from the hall, thrust on and bruised by 
baggage-trolleys and twitching nervously at mystifying yells of 
“Watch it!”, your powers of observation have almost ceased to 
function. But while a genial headhunter from Central Africa is 
finding you a taxi, you are granted a delicious respite. Standing 
in a narrow porch, doing what you can to resist the efforts of two 
or three hundred other passengers to press you out into the rain, 
looking wildly round you for your friends and fretting over the 
disappearance of your porter and your luggage, you enjoy a spell of 
comparative peace very precious and restoring after the experiences 
of the past hour. 

The tattered and dripping cannibal returns with a taxi, the porter 
appears from nowhere with your things, and you are ejected for 
the last time from the sheltering doorway into the rain. In America, 
you do not run through rain, you wade through it; and, as I waded, 
I thought again of Hollywood. I had always suspected the film- 
directors of waiting for specially wet days, or of using some rather 
too efficient sprinklers, when they wished to photograph a scene in 
the rain. But they are as reliable here as in other respects, and it 
is not their fault if any surprise still lingers. The light showers and 
gentle rains of Britain are, as far as my experience goes, unknown 
in the United States, where the alternative to dry weather is a 
cloudburst. 

Along the shining, straight thoroughfares the cab hissed its way 
past turnings always at right-angles. Sometimes, when the signals 
checked us, a bus would cross with Welcome to New York or See 
New York—the Wonder City or See New York—the City Beautiful 
painted along its side-panel. We went splashing on. A new bright- 
ness hovered, a new note, a new motif of light sounded, grew quickly 
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louder, crashed brassily into a deafening blare of white and gold, 
green and blue, red and orange and pink, rotating, rocketing, sliding, 
jumping, diving, vanishing and returning. Before such a display, 
silence was ill-mannered. 

“Broadway?” 

Cake 

It was a mixture of Piccadilly Circus and the Tottenham Court 
Road, but with something of its own added. Winking and staring, 
the signs formed themselves into words, into a word which changed 
its colour but not its purport. 


FIFTY BEAUTIFUL GIRLS WAITING TO DANCE 
WITH YOU, 10c. A DANCE 


FIFTY LOVELY GIRLS WAITING TO DANCE 
WITH YOU, 5c. A DANCE 


MIDNITE GIRL SHOW 
FASTEST GIRL SHOW IN TOWN 
FIFTY TALL TAN TERRIBLE GIRLS 
GIRLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! 


“Seventh Avenue. We're nearly there now.” 

From the cab I could not see the tops of the high buildings. They 
went rising up towards the night, the concrete realizations of their 
own fantastic photographs. We stopped at the bottom of a cliff; I 
crossed a wide, marble hall, received a key, and followed my mentor 
into one of the four waiting lifts. 

“I don’t want to bother you,” he said, “with business to-night. 
But to-morrow we must go into the question of ii 

I never heard the end of his sentence, or any more of his sentences. 
Floors were flowing away, down and out of sight, like a falling 
pack of cards. We seemed to pass a floor every second, and at each 
floor I blinked. How far had we come? How high were we now? 
I had no idea. When, at length, we stopped, I walked with a strange 
unsteadiness along a corridor until we came to a door that was, it 
seemed, my preordained door. It opened to the talisman which had 
been given me at the foot of the precipice. There was a window 
facing me. I went straight to it and pulled the blind-cord and raised 
the sash. 

“There's a kind of park down there,” I said, after a long silence. 

“Central Park. That’s Fifth Avenue, there. Well, see you in the 
morning.” 


Central Park; and that (he had said so, distinctly) was Fifth Avenue, 
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there; the famed, the faraway, the fabulous places themselves. I gazed 
down at them during my long, authentic moment of arrival. It had 
come. It is often late—mine was four hours late—but it always comes 
in the end, unmistakable and brimming over with Voyage. 

I turned off the heater and did a little unpacking, but the window 
soon drew me back to it. The rain had ceased, there was a moon, and 
the tall buildings framing the park had detached themselves from the 
night. The high buildings, the long park—from my altitude there 
was a new, and lovely, proportion in their size. Straight beneath 
me, on the edge of the park, a lake reflected the moonlight, and I 
could hear plainly, through the drone of the traffic, the clamour 
of a company of ducks refreshed by the recent downpour. It was a 
pleasant sound, and not at all the lullaby I had expected. 

After getting into bed I could still hear the quackings. [ lay, 
happily listening to them, until a more than usually violent squawk 
brought back that disturbing, and disappointing, sense of familiarity 
from which I had been suffering ever since my arrival. “Disney’s 
Donald Ducks,” I thought, and turned out the light. 


FOOTBALL 


Drawing by SzecEvi Szurs from his Exhibition at the Ward Gallery | 
February rst—a1st. 
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THE THEATRE 


Gas Licut. By Patrick Hamilton. Apollo. 
ApuLts Onty. By Reginald Beckwith and Andrew Cruickshank. London 
International Theatre. 


UNTIL the children have gone back to school, theatres in the West End 
of London remain happily preoccupied with Christmas. It is no very 
happy time for that by no means imaginary figure, the inveterate play- 
goer. He is to be found at Richmond or Kew or wherever something 
new is being tried out, but since “something new’ here means, as a rule, 
something intended for Shaftesbury Avenue or St. Martin’s Lane, he is 
at best living on an overdraft. 

Nothing more ambitious can reasonably be expected of these outlying 
theatres which have local audiences to entertain. Both Richmond and 
Kew, with occasional horrid lapses, keep up to a decent standard in their 
choice and casting of plays. They give good service alike to their own 
audiences and to the commercial theatre. No newspaper which takes 
theatrical entertainment seriously can afford to ignore their work. But 
the playgoer stranded in January complains, and with good cause, that 
the little theatres and the private play-producing societies let him down. 
These theatres and societies continue to multiply, as their purpose 
becomes increasingly commercial. With one or two honourable excep- 
tions, they are satisfied to do the work which is quite adequately done 
at Richmond and at Kew. They rarely introduce good work from abroad, 
though Mr. ‘Clifford Odets is much beholding to the Stage Society. They 
show little or no sympathy with experiments in form. They take it for 
granted, not only that realistic drama must dominate the modern stage, 
but that it must have the whole stage to itself. They played a glorious 
part at the beginning of the century when the realistic play was struggling 
for the right to interpret every aspect of life. To-day they take their ease 
in the territory then won, and their best justification is that they are 
useful to authors and managers whose aims do not involve the crossing 
of frontiers. hey serve the theatre, which is all very well up to a point, 
but they do little or nothing for the drama. Most of their present work, 
if they became genuinely experimental, would be as well, if not more 
satisfactorily, carried out in outlying theatres with distinct audiences of 
their own. 

A good example of the work done at the Richmond Theatre is Mr. 
Patrick Hamilton’s Gas Light, which has just come to the Apollo. 
The cast remains the same, and Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies gives a 
supremely sensitive study of a foolish woman deliberately driven almost 
to madness by the husband in the gas-lit drawing-room of a house in 
Victorian Pimlico. She and Mr. Dennis Arundell, the husband who is both 
torturer and murderer, are consistently in tone with the period setting, 
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which seems by its faded grandiosity and gimcrack ornateness to enhance 
the horror of the crime. Mr. Milton Rosmer’s detective, on the other hand, 
suggests that he has stepped out of the pages of Bleak House and belongs 
to an earlier Victorian day. That is not his fault, for the part is the flaw 
in the play. The criminal side of it is so perfunctorily worked out that 
we gain the impression that Mr. Hamilton was interested only in the 
strange relations between husband and wife, and should never have 
allowed his story to slip off the psychological plane into common crime. 
But the dialogue is nearly all good and there is excitement enough to 
satisfy most audiences. 

The London International Theatre, a Sunday Society which has a brief 
but respectable record, presented this month an oddly woolly and enter- 
taining piece called Adults Only. The authors, Mr. Reginald Beckwith 
and Mr. Andrew Cruickshank, painted a pessimistic yet lively picture of 
an educational settlement in a small Lancashire town. Evening classes and 
summer camps seemed in this settlement to produce either a vain dissatis- 
faction with life or a vulgar resolve to become famous at all costs. The 
dissatisfied tended to see heroic death as the only practicable goal and 
sought it in Spain. The ambitious deserted sweethearts and still further 
tarnished London for the chance of getting to Hollywood. Each separate 
incident was vivid; the play was crowded with good parts and in them 
were Miss Athene Seyler, Mr. Nicholas Hannen, Miss Edna Best and 
Miss Eileen Beldon, Miss Dorice Fordred and Mr. Clifford Evans and 
Mr. Bernard Lee; yet all this good theatrical invention and all this good 
acting were thrown away because the authors could not, until the very 
end, make clear to us what they were driving at. Then we learned that 
the villain of the piece was not, as had several times appeared likely, 
education, but the failure of youth to see that the ideals worth embracing, 
the work worth doing, may lie at his feet, not on remote horizons, but in 
the small town in which he lives. However sound this moral may be, it 
came too late to carry conviction, and the play seemed in retrospect little 
more than a collection of episodes, the vividness of which was spoiled for 
us by our unassisted speculations as to why so many and varied disasters 
should spring from adult education. 

A. V. CooKMAN 
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FILMS 


THE Mrxapo. British. 
THE CITADEL. British. 
Qual DES Brumes. French. 


PRODUCING The Mikado was more than a tricky technical experi- 
ment; it was a formidable diplomatic enterprise. First, the D’Oyly Carte 
copyright owners, jealous guardians of tradition, had to be persuaded 
to expose a Savoy opera to the perils of screen treatment for the first 
time. The next problem was the obvious existence of two quite 
distinct publics for the picture—the Savoy opera devotees and the 
ordinary film-goers who might never have seen The Mikado on the 
stage. To please them both meant keeping a good deal of the stage 
business and at the same time introducing a certain amount of new 
movement and variety and cutting the action down to an hour and a 
half. Mr. Geoffrey Toye, with Victor Schertzinger collaborating as director, 
nobly resolved to meet all these demands as far as he could. He sprinkled 
the cast with Savoyards, but—with an eye on the American market—he 
brought over Kenny Baker to play Nanki-Poo. He took-few liberties with 
the text, but he arranged for a sumptuous new décor which would make 
the cost of Technicolor photography worth while. So the result is inevi- 
tably a compromise: it will please most people some of the time but 
nobody all the time, I think. 

The settings and costumes are fresh, lively, and often charming—in 
the scene when Yum-Yum is preparing for her wedding, for instance, 
and in other scenes when the foreground is not too crowded and not 
too many colours are mixed up together. But the colour possibilities of 
the subject, though ingeniously exploited, are not brought fully under 
control; the total effect shows that a studio-made picture, where there 
is no question of reproducing natural scenes, needs a dictatorial designer 
who will aim at harmonies drawn from a limited palette rather than at 
a mere wealth of flashing display. The music, played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, comes out excellently, but occasionally it is too 
loud; here again there is need for subtler shading and a more self-denying 
use of the resources of electrical amplification. The acting, with Martyn 
Green as Ko-Ko, Sydney Granville as Pooh-Bah, and Jean Colin as Yum- 
Yum, is thoroughly competent, and Kenny Baker is a likeably unassum- 
ing Nanki-Poo with a pleasant tenor voice. But theatrical tradition often 
weighs too heavily on the acting style; there is too much leisurely 
emphasis on comedy points, too much conscious playing to an audience. 
And yet, could it all have been much better, could it all have been very 
different? 

: The essential difficulty is that The Mikado, even in its original version, 
is built up from strangely incongruous elements. The setting is Japanese, 
but the atmosphere of the story is Victorian-English. Sullivan’s music 
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has the sparkle of a sunny day, but the plot is strictly artificial; and 
Gilbert’s humour, under its camouflage of verbal dexterity, often strikes 
a quite savagely sadistic note. The only. satisfactory way of filming this 
odd mixture, I believe, would be to throw tradition overboard and 
produce something altogether new—perhaps a decorative, stylized 
fantasy, with the humour subdued, or else, conceivably, a caustic 
comedy, with the harshness of the humour not glossed over and the 
freshness of the music set against it in deliberate contrast. However, all 
such drastic revisions were obviously ruled out of court in this film ver- 
son. It leaves one feeling that only a few of all the possible resources of 
screen technique were employed upon it; but the colour and the music, 
whenever they are allowed to escape from their old-fashioned theatrical 
props, are often a source of great pleasure in themselves. 

There were problems to face also in adapting Dr. Cronin’s novel, The 
Citadel, but simpler ones, for here was plenty of strong dramatic material 
ready-made, requiring only to be cut down and treated with realistic 
conviction. And the great merit of the film—the second of Metro- 
Goldwyn’s British productions—is that it avoids fancy trimmings and 
faces up boldly to the story of a young doctor who breaks his heart among 
the squalors and ignorant prejudices of a Welsh mining district, loses 
his soul in the lucrative consulting-rooms of Mayfair, and redeems him- 
self finally in a struggle with the red-tape rules of the General Medical 
Council. Minor weaknesses are that the transitions from one sequence 
to the next are often too abrupt, that Dr. Manson’s surrender to Mayfair 
temptations is too quick and easy, and that a too obviously caricatured 
impression is given of West End medical methods. But the Welsh scenes 
are magnificent and the Mayfair scenes very amusing; and Robert 
Donat, in his finest form throughout, is at the head of a brilliant cast 
which includes Ralph Richardson, Rex Harrison, Emlyn Williams, 
Rosalind Russell, and Athene Seyler. 

Quai des Brumes is a French picture of a type now rare. It has a slight 
story about a deserter from the army (Jean Gabin) who meets a waif-like 
girl (Michéle Morgan) in the dockside purlieus of Le Havre, gets 
involved through her sinister guardian with a gang of crooks and is 
finally shot by one of them—but it is the visual atmosphere that counts, 
the hut out on the wastelands at night, the wet streets in the cold, early 
morning, the casual encounters which hint obscurely at jealousy and 
intrigue, and behind it all the indifferent traffic of the port. Here we 
are at the opposite pole from the glaring efficiency of most American 
films; but the task of the cinema is to unite the two poles, dramatic 
incident and visual expressiveness, the substance and the form, without 
sacrifice of either for the other’s sake. The mining accident scenes in The 


Citadel are an example of how this can be done. 
CHARLES DAvy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IT is not very often that important collections of old music and books on 
music come into the sale-rooms; and when they do—especially if they 
contain examples of the great period in English music, the period of the 
Elizabethan writers of songs and madrigals—they invariably set up in 
me a longing to start yet another collection. In fact, I never have collected 
old music, and probably never shall do so, but I cannot look at a cata- 
logue of it without being sorely tempted—as I am at this moment by 
that of a selected portion of the well-known musical library of Mr. 
G. E. P. Arkwright, which is to be sold at Sotheby’s on February 13 
and 14. 

The composer who has the longest series of entries in this catalogue 
is Handel, who is represented by fifty lots of first, or other contemporary, 
editions of his works. Most of these are printed by J. Walsh, who did 
not date them, holding (as the catalogue reminds us) that ‘““Women and 
Music should never be dated.”’ Attention is drawn by Messrs. Sotheby 
to the extraordinary difficulty of the bibliographical problems presented 
by Walsh’s publications, and I notice that the auctioneers very wisely 
fight shy of dogmatic statements in this section of the catalogue and do 
not venture beyond an occasional opinion that ‘the present copy may 
. . . be reasonably supposed to be of the first edition.” All the world 
remembers that in the early eighteenth century Bononcini was thought 
by many to be Handel’s equal. As John Byrom wrote: 

Some say, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; 

Other’s aver, that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 

Strange all this difference should be 

"Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee! 
What a gap there now is between the two in public estimation may be 
judged from the fact that poor Bononcini accounts for only six lots in 
this sale. But I have not yet said anything about the most attractive 
things of all in the auction—the works of the Elizabethans and their 
immediate successors. Here are, for instance, Thomas Weelkes’s Ayeres 
or Phantansticke Spirites for three voices, 1608, and his Balletts and 
Madrigals to five voices, second edition, 1608; Thomas Morley’s 
Canzonets: or Little Short Songs to Three Voyces, third edition, 1606; 
John Farmer’s The First Set of English Madrigals, 1599; John Danyel’s 
Songs for the Lute Viol and Voice, 1606, and several other equally rare 
things, of many of which only a very few copies are recorded. Nor does 
the library consist only of the work of English composers—but of the 
foreign music I have no space to write here. 


* * 


To mention in these notes all of even the more important booksellers’ 
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catalogues which appear is quite impossible, but an attempt is made at 
least to record every first catalogue which is published as well-as a selec- 
tion of others. First catalogues, of course, are not everyday affairs, nor 
are they often issued by London firms, as is Catalogue I of Messrs. A. 
Rosenthal, Ltd., of 14 Curzon Street, W.1. This list takes for its subject 
Secular Thought in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and con- 
tains a selection of a hundred manuscripts and printed books. Among 
the former the most important item is a small quarto volume contain- 
ing three manuscripts;.one being described as the earliest copy of the 
letter written by the tenth-century scholar Gunzo of Novara to the monks 
of Reichenau, and another as the German eleventh-century historian 
Lambert of Hersfeld’s original autograph first draft of his life of St. Lulla, 
written on seven leaves. For this volume £600 is asked. The printed 
books include many of the first editions of classical writers, such as the 
first-printed Xenophon, Rome, 1474, £200; the first Seneca, Strassburg 
about 1464-73, £85; the first Aristophanes, Venice, 1498, £38, and so on. 


Catalogue number 50, of Messrs. E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., Ltd., 45 Old 
Bond Street, W.1, is concerned with the sources of English literature 
before 1640, and, as usual with this firm’s lists, is freely illustrated with 
facsimiles of title-pages and so forth. A special feature is made of books 
which Chaucer knew and made use of—though, for obvious reasons, not 
in the printed editions which figure largely in Messrs. Goldschmidt’s 
catalogue. 

* * * 

The latest list to reach me from Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, of 268 King 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, is their number 312, containing some 360 
English books of various periods. Two items, which the accidents of the 
alphabet bring together, interest me especially. One is Gibbon’s copy of 
Goldsmith’s Retaliation, third edition, 1774, bound with other tracts in 
a volume which bears Gibbon’s book label. It may be bought for eight 
guineas, and would surely be a pleasant relic of two of the greatest figures 
in English eighteenth-century ‘literature. The other is a set of the first 
editions of Gilbert’s The “Bab” Ballads, 1869, and More “Bab” Ballads, 
undated, both in the original green picture cloth, for which ten guineas 
is asked. A first edition of White’s Selborne, 1789, in contemporary half- 
calf, neatly repaired, may be had for £8 10s.; a first issue, with all the 
errors uncorrected, of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, 1866, described 
as “a very fine copy” of what is certainly a very rare book in this state, 
for 15 guineas; and a first edition of Cyril Tourneur’s The Revenger's 
Tragedy, 1607, for £60. These are among the things which come to the 
eye as one turns the pages of this catalogue, and they make one reflect 
how much more reasonably a collection of famous English books could 
be made to-day than would have been possible ten years ago. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 

2 * 
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ART—STILL-LIFE PAINTERS 


AEx Rep AND LEFEVRE. Three Scottish Painters. (January 3—28.) 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Matthew Smith. (January 11—February 8.) 
Lonpon GALLERY. Max Ernst. (December 15—January 14.) 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY. Loris Rey. (January 4—28.) 

SCOTTISH painting might have been expected to abound in good 
pictures of still life. With their shyness of the human figure and lack 
of opportunity for heroic or decorative painting, the Scottish painters 
might well have indulged their taste for colour and paint by making 
decorative panels or small cabinet pictures out of the light and shadow, 
the colour and the varied forms of flowers, birds or hand-made objects. 
The stuffs in Ramsay and details in Wilkie or Seaton show that they 
had both the interest and the power. In Scotland, however, even more 
than in England, decoration and purely visual interest were regarded as 
mere sensuous attractions and only acceptable as the embellishment of 
intellectual content: even flowers were too trivial to make a picture. 
Consequently, except at the very beginnings in the seventeenth century 
under Dutch influence, still-life painting is wholly absent from the 
Scottish Exhibition until the beginning of the twentieth century. 

It is not merely an accident that in the modern room at Burlington 
House almost all the pictures are of still life. When the public became 
freed from the tyranny of “subject,” the painters who had hitherto not 
even produced still-life pictures either for their own sake or for prac- 
tice, immediately found in them an outlet for their talents; nor is it 
an accident that at the same moment, almost for the first time, the 
Scottish painters came under French influence. The leader appears to 
have been J. D. Fergusson, whose work is again to be shown at the 
Lefévre Galleries in February, following the present exhibition of three 
of the principal recent painters, Peploe, Hunter and Cadell, whom death 
has admitted to Burlington House. Of these Cadell is the gayest, the 
most versatile and the most superficial, constantly subject to outside in- 
fluences, but in the main continuing with greater boldness the fluent 
grace of the Glasgow School. Hunter, the most direct and naturalistic, 
is a landscape rather than a still-life painter. Almost his latest painting, 
the “Houseboats” at the Lefévre Galleries, with its strong flat note of 
blue and the glow of water, is the most striking work of the whole group. 

Peploe, however, is the most serious and considerable painter of the 
three. Beginning under the influence of Manet, he maintains the dis- 
tinctively Scottish note of sparkling paint and telling colour against 
black. Here he is most at home. Later he adopted a lighter key and 
aimed partly at a more complete pattern and partly at a greater effect 
of solidity. The model would appear to be some of the less successful 
efforts of Cézanne; but, interesting as it is in itself, Peploe’s constant 
and deliberate attempt to build up forms by a careful mosaic of square 
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brushwork fails to produce more than a fragmentary effect of solidity 
and conflicts with his flat patterning in dark outline. 

Peploe’s painting is cold and intellectual, which may be regarded, if 
you wish, as Scottish characteristics. England can put up in contrast the 
would-be exuberance and lusciousness of Matthew Smith. Indeed, in 
the latest pictures among Mr. Epstein’s selection which is shown at the 
Leicester Galleries there are passages of pure and rich colour proceeding 
through the scale with the effect of life and light. The “Femme en 
Chemise” (No. 16), the “Landscape near Aix” (No. 12), and “Dahlias” 
(No. 17) may be taken as examples. In most of the earlier pictures, 
however, for all the strong colour there is never a real glow. The 
harmony is obtained by the mixture of glue-like pigment with black, 
producing a murkiness which is not richness, just as in the nudes coarse- 
ness and amplitude of forms do not constitute solidity and volume. 

There is real colour with great accomplishment of handling in several 
of the paintings by Max Ernst at the London Gallery. With him, as in 
Matthew Smith, the latest paintings seem to show a greater confidence 
in his purely pictorial powers. In the last two paintings the harmonies 
of colour and light appear to spring from the forms and to express some 
ill-defined emotion which is further indicated by some fantastic detail, 
introduced unobtrusively, but sufficiently to attract those who wish to 
probe further into meaning. In other pictures and in his collages he 
produces a pleasant visual sensation by some unusual treatment of sur- 
face or the use of elaborate material. He has, too, a very real sense of 
pattern, either flat or excessively contorted in three dimensions. This 
shows itself just as well when, in default of a surrealistic inspiration, he 
baldly describes his arrangement as ‘‘An Octopus” as when he elaborates 
it into “Lovers” or “A Picnic.” His qualities only fail him when he 
indulges in psycho-analytic hieroglyphics or when, apparently in a fit 
of proletarian propaganda, he produces under the title “‘Piéta” (possibly 
the accentuation indicates a deep subconscious meaning) a flat-footed 
parody of Bolshevik or Nazi official art. 

At the Matthiesen Gallery, Loris Rey shows a refreshing disdain for 
the puzzles or extravagances which have replaced old-fashioned subject 
interest as the attraction for the eyeless multitude. That he can be 
abstract or expressionist if he wishes is abundantly clear, but even in 
his squat and ungainly gnome of sandstone or his composition in “Verde 
di Prato” he shapes his masses, respectively, with humour or dignity. 
Some of his busts are pinched or tortured into extravagance and at 
the expense of structure, and he tends to exaggerate the eyes after the 
manner of Epstein; but in the best of them, as in his figures, notably 
in his over life-size half-length called “Madeleine,” he has a coherence 
which is rare among the modernists and a pervading swing of life which 


is absent from the academical. 
PAUL OPpPE 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 
THE PROGRAMME FOR FEBRUARY 


IN aid of Lord Baldwin’s Fund, an exhibition 
of Venetian paintings and drawings will be 
shown towards the end of the month at Messrs. 
MATTHIESEN, 142 New Bond Street. 


The remarkable and illuminating display 
of photographs of Greek works of art in the 
library of the WARBuRG InstITUTE, Imperial 
Institute, Prince Consort Road, will probably 
remain open for a week or two this month. 


An exhibition of Picasso’s most recent 
paintings will be held this month at Messrs. 
Rosenserc & HEtFr’s GALLERIES, 31 Bruton 
Street, opening on the 24th. 


An exhibition of considerable historical 
interest will be that at the REDFERN GALLERIES, 
20 Cork Street, of paintings and drawings by 
Augustus John, Derwent Lees and J. D. Innes 
from the period 1910-1914, when the three 
were working together. A drawing by Augustus 
John from this exhibition is reproduced on 
Pp. 420. 

At the Mayor GALLERY, 19 Cork Street, 
Henry Moore, the sculptor, is showing his 
recent drawings, from the 8th of February. 


Kapp, the caricaturist, has an exhibition at 
Messrs. WILDENSTEIN’S GALLERIES, 147 New 
Bond Street, from February 9g till March 4. 


At the LeicesTeER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square, from the 14th till March 4 Gilbert 
Spencer and C. R. W. Nevinson will show 
paintings at the same time as Mariette Lydis, 
and after the 22nd of the month an exhibition 
of the work of Mervyn Peake, whose portraits 
have from time to time appeared in the 
Lonpon MERcurRY, will be held in this gallery. 


The drawing which appears on p. 437 by 
Miss Elizabeth Rivers, who has also from time 
to time had portraits reproduced in the 
Lonpon Mercury, will be shown at the 
NICHOLSON GALLERY, 45 St. James’s Place, in 
her exhibition “Scenes in Aran’’, from February 
14-22, and until then paintings by Greville 
Irwin will be shown at this gallery. 


At Messrs. ALEX. Rein & LEFEVRE’s GAL- 
LERIES, 1A King Street, paintings by J. D. 


Fergusson, Martin Bloch and L. S. Lowry 
will be shown during this month. 


Messrs. AGNEW, 43 Old Bond Street, hold 
this month, from February 15, their annual 
exhibition of drawings and water-colours. 


Contemporary British painting will be 
shown at Messrs. ARTHUR TOOTH’s GALLERIES, 
155 New Bond Street, in an exhibition called 
“Pictures for Collectors,” which opens on 
January 18. 


Drawings by a number of young English 
artists will be shown from February 13 till 
the end of the month at the CALMANN GALLERY, 
42 St. James’s Place. 


Paintings by Chiang Yee, the Chinese 
painter, will be shown this month at the 
ZWEMMER GALLERY, 26 Litchfield Street. 


An unusual exhibition is to be held at the 
STORRAN GALLERY, 5 Albany Courtyard, from 
February 15. It is entitled ‘“‘Paraphrases’’, 
being copies or adaptations of Old Masters. 


At the Starrorp GALLERY, 13 St. James’s 
Place, paintings by A. Seewald and mural 
design by John Hutton will be shown from 
February 7-25, and from the 18th onwards 
the works of V. and Elizabeth Polunin. 


Water-colour drawings by Betty Sadleir are 
being shown at the ApAms GALLERY, 2 Pall 
Mall Place. 


At the Gouri GaLiery, 3-5 Burlington 
Gardens, paintings by Erich Meissner will be 
on view from the grd to the 25th. 


WALKER’s GALLERY, 118 New Bond Street, 
has Early English water-colours, French 
coloured lithographs of the mid-nineteenth 
century, and from the 15th recent flower 
paintings by Catherine M. Wood. 


At the Lonpon GALLERY, 28 Cork Street, 
in the second half of the month, paintings by 
Man Ray will be shown, and at the GuccEn- 
HEIM JEUNE GALLERY, 30 Cork Street, paintings 
by Wolfgang Paalen from February 9g. 
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Martin Secker’s Books 


IR JOHN sQUIRE has compiled a new anthology, LIGHT VERSE 
(8s. 6d.), which it is our intention to publish next month. It 
ranges over the whole history of English literature, and may be 
regarded in a measure as a challenge to a recently published work 
on similar lines. The anthology is a large one, on the scale of the 
“Oxford” collections, and Sir John’s reputation as an anthologist 
and writer of light verse supports the claim that this will be greeted 
as the best book of its kind in existence. 


The primary function of the novel is to entertain. No one who 
reads Max Catto’s long novel, THE HAIRY MAN (8s. 6d.), can 
fail to be engrossed in the narrative until the last page is turned. 
He has infused the breath of life into the familiar chapters of First 
and Second Kings, and vividly re-created the lives and per- 
sonalities of Jezebel, her husband Ahab, and Elijah the Tishbite, 
against a background of the stirring times in which they lived. 
“One regrets the end of the book at page 400,” says The Times 
Literary Supplement. It is also a special pleasure in view of past 
association to be publishing a novel by Conrad Aiken, whose work 
is perhaps better known in America than here: in any case, 
A HEART FOR THE GODS OF MEXICO (6s.), described by 
The News-Chronicle as ‘‘a finely cut jewel of a book,” is a striking 
and original piece of work which will number its admirers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. J. D. Beresford, in The Manchester Guardian, 
writes : “‘Mr. Aiken has taken his material, given it life, and then 
added those eternal values which reveal the vision of the poet.” 
Next month we publish FOUR PEOPLE (8s. 6d.), a new work 
by E. H. W. Meyerstein, containing three long satirical stories, 
the humorous invention of which many will appreciate. 


The text of Max Catto’s play at the Shaftesbury Theatre, THEY WALK 
ALONE, is issued at 3s. 6d. (cloth), and 2s. 6d. (paper). The Daily 
Telegraph dramatic critic describes it as “‘a thriller of quality,” and 
ends his enthusiastic notice by saying: “There are moments in this 
play that are calculated to chill the most equable bloodstream.” 


A book which has very satisfactorily survived the Christmas season is 
THE TALES OF ALGERNON BLACKWOOD (700 pages, 8s. 6d.). 
Howard Spring described these stories as “the best things of their sort 
done in our time,” and the Daily Telegraph said : “They introduce 
the younger generation to one of the most imaginative story-tellers 
of our time.”” The persistent sales necessitate a reprint. 


Mr. Martin Secker directs The Richards Press at No. 8 Charles 
OC street, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN WAR 
By Herbert Sidebotham 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Maj.-Gen. 
Henry Rowan-Robinson, C.B. Muller. 
10s. 6d. 


This book has for its sub-title “A 
Problem in Four Dimensions,” but 
happily even with the submarine 
and the aeroplane there are still 


only three, and even so the problem 
is vast and difficult enough. The book 
covers a remarkably wide range of 
topics and in spite (or because) of a 
judicious economy of words is never for 
a moment dry. If one often disagrees, 
it is proof that the writer is thinking 
independently and saying something that 
matters. He begins by almost persuad- 
ing us that he is an old-fashioned conser- 
vative in the art of war. The opening 
chapters on the nature and principles of 
strategy deal with two-dimensional war 
only, and follow conventional lines. But 
the layman will find much that is not 
familiar to him. Of especial interest is 
the author’s explanation of the differ- 
ence between the English and the 
German “chain” system of command in 
an attack, we reserving the decision to 
headquarters, the Germans giving the 
battalion or divisional commander the 
command of all units within his area, 
irrespective of his rank. 

General Rowan-Robinson prefers the 
German. system. Naturally he draws 
many of his examples from the Great 
War, but not all: the examples of 
strategic principle from Napoleon’s 
Italian campaign in 1796 are well chosen 
and illustrated by properly simplified 
little sketch maps. He deals at length 
and critically with mechanisation and 


“ever. 


the tactics of the tank in attack, and he 
ends this first part of the book with a 
chapter on co-operation, in which he 
prepares for conclusions that he ampli- 
fies later in favour of a Ministry of De- 
fence. Rarely does General Rowan- 
Robinson allow himself a rash general- 
ization, as for example, when he says that 
the soldier from industrial regions is 
less “tough and enduring” than his 
predecessors or than men from the 
country. That we should have thought 
was definitely disproved in the last war. Is 
he not wrong too in saying that the visits. 
of the politicians to the army “inciden- 
tally disclosed” Nivelle’s plans to the 
enemy? (page 37). Surely they were found 
on a captured French officer. 

When he comes to the three-dimen- 
sional warfare which the submarines 
and the aeroplane have brought about, 
General Rowan-Robinson reaches his 
real subject, namely, the changes that 
post-War science has made in strategy. 
Submarines brought us to the verge of 
starvation in 1917, and the author thinks 
that the danger from these is as great as 
Two hundred submarines in all in 
the last war forced the Allies to employ 
600 destroyers, 8,000 lesser vessels, and a 
vast organization of minefields; they 
will be more numerous in the next war 
and their crews better trained. In this 
chapter begins his quarrel with Admir- 
alty policy which he prosecutes with ever- 
increasing vigour to the end. It is inter- 
rupted for a space while he discusses the 
future of the aeroplane. He rejects the 
view that the best protection is in our 
power to retaliate, and that we nee: 
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bombers rather than fighters; and comes 
down strongly on the side of strengthen- 
ing our power of defence in preference 
to the power of retaliation. He would 
double the existing proportion of 
fighters; and he makes the point that in 
the air (unlike the conditions at sea) we 
have no large class accustomed by their 
calling to that element. He then goes on 
to complain that the Admiralty has false 
ideas on the strategy of the air; the ex- 
pansion of the fleet arm to 500 machines, 
decided as he was writing his book, he 
describes as “melancholy news.” Except 
on the high seas and especially in the 
Far East, he sees no use for the battle- 
ship; in narrow waters he holds that sub- 
marines and aeroplanes will have the 
mastery or, at any rate, force large sur- 
face ships to harbour at a point so far 
distant from the focal areas of traffic as 
to be unable to provide the necessary 
cover. Opening his shoulders for the 
attack, he writes: 


Trafalgar . . . deprived the navy of the 
spur to thought for a hundred years... . The 
defects which the Admiralty displayed in 
the Great War stirred the Board indeed 
into an uneasy, mental activity ; but Jutland 
and the eventual defeat of the submarines 
allowed it to relapse once more into a 
complacent confidence. . . . It has spent 
over one milliard sterling since the Armistice 
without reaching content as to the strength 
and composition of the fleet. . . . In the 
present glut of money for defence (for 
which there must be an ultimate reckoning) 
it has obtained the lion’s share and is 
spending it mainly on battleships, although 
with regard to probable allies and enemies, 
already overwhelmingly superior in that 
class of vessel. 


He speaks later of the undisputed 
control of a “grasping and uninspired” 
Board of Admiralty over its Ministers 
as “one of the most serious dangers with 
which we are confronted.” In a later 
chapter he returns to these criticisms 
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with particular reference to the situation 
in the Mediterranean. Not only will the 
Mediterranean be a closed route to our 
trade, but he doubts whether our fleet 
could maintain itself there. He would 
exchange Gibraltar for Ceuta if he 
could; but denies that either Gibraltar 
or Malta would be of any use as naval 
stations. No admiral would remain in 
either to face the risk of short-range air 
attacks; and neither has a sufficient area 
to make a satisfactory base for aeroplanes 
of our own. But having entered the 
harbour, where would the fleet go to 
repair the damage that it might have 
suffered? The Mediterranean fleet went 
to Alexandria after leaving Malta when 
the Abyssinian crisis was at its height, 
but the author thinks that there it would 
be too distant to interfere with the 
transfer of troops between Syracuse and 
Tripoli, and reinforcements from Eng- 
land, unable to call at Gilbraltar or 
Malta, would have to traverse the whole 
length of the narrow waters, and on 
arrival at Alexandria would be subject 
to the same disabilities as the ships that 
they were reinforcing. He even contem- 
plates the possible loss of Alexandria. 

General Rowan-Robinson arrives at 
the conclusion that the Mediterranean is 
the last place where our big ships should 
be, and that our interests in the Mediter- 
ranean would be best served by flotilla 
craft based on Alexandria or Haifa. He 
overstates his case, but that there should 
have been any case at all on so elementary 
a question of naval strategy certainly 
strengthens his argument for a Ministry 
of Defence, which would co-ordinate the 
strategy of the three services. 

General Rowan-Robinson’s argument 
occasionally overlaps into economics and 
politics. In general he has Liberal lean- 
ings, and he is a strong supporter of 
Chamberlain’s policy of negotiation. On 
Palestine, he is not well informed. 
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A MODERN POET ON MODERN POETRY 
By Edwin Muir 


MODERN POETRY: A PERSONAL 
ESSAY. By Louis MacNeice. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. MacNeice is a very easy writer to get 

on with. Although he writes about 

modern poetry he is neither apologetic 
nor “persuasive”; nor does he appeal 
very hard to our better feelings. But 
there is, all the same, a_ perceptible 
difference between the quality of his 
criticism when he is merely pointing out 
what is, and when he is indicating what 
should be. He calls the book a personal 
essay, and when he is describing what is, 
the more personal he is the better he is: 
the account of the development of his 
ideas about poetry is the best thing in 
the volume. But what should be is not a 
personal matter, and when he says that 
the poet should do this or that, I find (to 
be personal in turn) that I can scarcely 
understand him. To take an example: 
Selection of material is of primary impor- 
tance (on analysis even this selection will be 
found to come under the question of Form), 
and the poet should select material which 
vitally interests him personally rather than 
material which is fashionable. If, however, 
he is a fairly normal person (and it is 
desirable that poets should be neither half- 
wits nor out-and-out mystics nor any kind 
of extraordinary pervert) the result should 
not be esoteric. 


There are two stumbling blocks in this 
passage. I cannot imagine any genuine 
poet “selecting” material which does not 
vitally interest him, and I cannot see the 
object of encouraging any poet who pre- 
fers fashionable material to change his 
mind: it will not make a good poet out 
of him, but merely add one more to the 
number of mediocre poets. The second 
stumbling block is a harder one. Mr. 
MacNeice considers it is undesirable 
that poets should be half-wits or out- 
and-out mystics or any kind of 
extraordinary pervert. 


He emphasises this a little farther on: 


The escapist turns to art to forget life, not 
to be able to face it more securely. Ob- 
viously all practice of art helps one in a 
sense to forget life and is therefore an 
escape, but there is a difference between the 
escape of a man who, having been in a war, 
writes either honest descriptions of war (“to 
get it off his chest’’) or honest descriptions 
of anything he meets with in the light of his 
own experience, which inevitably includes 
that war, and the man who, having been 
in a war, resorts to describing dreams which 
he has never met with and which imply the 
non-existence of wars. 


Isaiah could have written an honest 
description of the state of Judea in his 
time; instead, he resorted to describing 
dreams. This was not because he was 
trying to “escape” from anything, but 
because he was endowed with a particu- 
lar kind of imagination which no 
amount of good advice could have 
essentially modified. He was an “out- 
and-out mystic,” and to say, in face 
of this, that out-and-out mystics are 
undesirable is, first, to pass a personal 
judgment and, secondly, to _ leave 
matters where they were, for an out- 
and-out mystic cannot change his nature 
or the basis of his imagination by being 
exhorted to practice honest description. 
The assumption seems to be that the 
mystic shuts his eyes to the realities 
of the world around him, while actually 
he sees them in different terms from the 
honest describer: he can be just as 
much in earnest about them, as Isaiah 
proved, and as Blake, Holderlin and 
Rilke have proved since. “Escape” and 
“life” are such vague terms that any con- 
clusion can be drawn from them. All 
good poets deal with genuine experi- 
ence; they need not deal with ordinary 
facts. 

The impression this book leaves is 
that modern poetry is already settling 
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into a groove, and has become a com- 
promise. A compromise is necessary: 
but its value is to be assessed by how 
much it includes or implies, that is, how 
much scope it leaves for development. 
And in spite of his easy-going temper, 
Mr. MacNeice leaves very little. He 
wants modern poetry to resemble as 
closely as possible modern poetry. He is 
extremely good in his isolated observa- 
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tions on Yeats, Hopkins and Eliot, but 
short-sighted, I think, in his general 
judgment of them. His description of his 
own development is candid, objective, 
altogether admirable. When he is charac- 
terizing and not generalizing, he is 
brilliant. But I feel that he is far too 
definitely modern—a modern poet—and 
that his view of poetry is vitiated by a 
number of “‘shoulds.” 


AN IMPOSED PEACE 
By Shiela Grant-Duff 


BREST-LITOVSK. By John Wheeler- 

Bennett. Macmillan. 21s. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book has ap- 
peared at a most appropriate moment. 
It is consoling, when the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk appears to be the aim of a Nazi 
German Government, to read what 
disaster it brought, twenty-two years ago, 
to the Germany represented by Hitler’s 
old friend and colleague, General 
Ludendorff. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett maintains that 
the Central Powers had two main objec- 
tives in their negotiations with the 
Russians. The first was the cessation of 
hostilities which would allow them to 
transfer their troops from the Eastern to 
the Western fronts; the second was the 
replenishment of their failing supplies 
from the supposedly abundant stocks of 
the Russian Ukraine. The first was 
primarily a German aim—since Austria, 
faced with starvation and the Allied in- 
tention to dismember Austria-Hungary, 
was already toying with the idea of a 
separate peace. The second was primarily 
an Austrian aim since, in the Spring of 
1918, Germany was not yet faced with a 
severe shortage. 

Though Mr. Wheeler-Bennett gives a 
vivid, amusing and detailed account of 
the negotiations .at Brest-Litovsk, and 
their vast background of revolution in 
Russia, he does not make it quite clear 
why the Central Powers took so long to 
impose their terms on a prostrate Russia 


nor why, when Trotski produced the 
famous formula, “No war—No peace,” 
the German High Command thought it 
necessary first to penetrate into Russia 
before finishing (as they still believed 
possible) the war on the Western front. 

He shows very clearly that the peace 
was a mere outline which the German 
High Command intended to exploit to 
the full, once their arms had been success- 
ful on the West. His thesis that Brest- 
Litovsk brought nothing but evil and 
“dead-sea fruit” to the Germans does not, 
therefore, unfortunately apply to the 
present circumstances nor to a Brest- 
Litovsk, which might be won without 
conflict on Germany’s Western front. 
It was important that the _ Ger- 
man advance into the Ukraine finally 
brought wheat to the starving Austrians. 
It is significant, however, that even 
the Germany of that day was pre- 
pared to dismember parts of Austria 
in order to round off the German 
colony in the Ukraine. The Ukrainians 
themselves “were completely indifferent 
to national self-determination; this had 
been thrust upon them by a group of 
political dreamers whose power derived 
from the presence of German bayonets.” 
Little more can be said for the 
mysterious cossack, Popoff, who has 
turned up lately so abundantly provided 
with funds in Czechoslovakia. 

It is very much to be hoped that Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett is now engaged on 
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bringing the story of peace in Eastern 
Europe up to date. Even as it stands, 
however, his book throws much light on 
the present situation. Trotski’s remark 
about the German view of self-determina- 
tion “first the right of self-determination 
of the people is recognized and there will 
be no annexations; secondly, the Ger- 
mans annex everything” could as well 
apply to a different settlement. The 
following phrase also recalls certain 
statements made lately in England: 

“It is a significant illustration of the 
degree of subservience to which the Supreme 
Command had reduced the German Govern- 
ment, that the terms of peace to be forced 
upon Russia were not officially made known 
to the Reichstag until after they had been 
communicated to, and accepted by, the 
Soviet Government.” 


But most significant of all, however, is 
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the account of the futile attempts made 
by the British Ambassador in Moscow 
and by Mr. Bruce Lockhart to persuade 
the British Government to strengthen 
their own defence by helping the Soviet 
Government against the Germans. “The 
Allies,” writes Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
prophetically, “at this moment were 
more afraid of Bolshevism than of Ger- 
many, yet it is more than probable that 
adequate intervention at this moment 
would have materially hampered the 
mighty concentration of troops which 
Ludendorff was preparing in the West 
and which was soon to be loosed against 
the British Fifth Army.” The aim of the 
German High Command in 1918 was to 
concentrate all their military strength on 
one front only. It is Herr Hitler’s aim to- 
day. He is meeting with the same success. 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE IV 
By J. L. Hammond 


LETTERS OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH, 1812-1830. Edited by 
A. Aspinall. Cambridge University 


Press. Three volumes, 753s. 
These papers, edited with care and 
knowledge by Dr. Aspinall, have been 
assembled from various sources, and 
many of them have only survived by 
a lucky accident. Professor Webster 
remarks in an Introduction that almost 
all William the Fourth’s papers have 
been destroyed, though he wrote much 
more than his brother and he had a 
capable private secretary. So far as 
public affairs are concerned, it is a dis- 
appointing collection. There are very 
few papers on Foreign Affairs, domestic 
conditions are rarely mentioned, and 
little light is thrown on any of the 
statesmen of the time except Canning. 
There are many letters, naturally, about 
patronage and some discussion of the 
freedom of the Press, a subject of 
special interest to George the Fourth. 
There is also a great deal about the 


Queen Caroline scandal. Her legal 
papers were handed over in 1935 by 
the firm of solicitors that had acted for 
her. 

There is also a great deal of family 
correspondence, and Professor Webster 
observes that his treatment of his 
brothers reveals the best side of George 
the Fourth’s character. 

The King disliked Canning person- 
ally. He believed firmly that Canning 
had committed adultery with Caroline, 
and on this ground he at first resisted 
his inclusion in Liverpool’s Ministry in 
1821. “The King,” he wrote to Liver- 
pool, “is no proscriber of persons and 
the King entertains no private feeling 
but what is consistent with that 
principle of duty which will ever 
make him the guardian of his own 
honour.” When Liverpool insisted he 
gave in to “this painful arrangement” 
providing “he is so placed that I may 
not be exposed to personal communi- 
cation” on the understanding tha: 
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Canning should be sent off to India 
when there was a vacancy. 

But before his death Canning had a 
remarkable success in overcoming the 
King’s personal prejudices, though it is 
doubtful, as Professor Webster observes, 
whether their new friendship would 
have survived the Emancipation crisis. 

The most attractive figure in these 
volumes is the generous and _high- 
spirited girl who was _ unfortunate 
enough to be the daughter of 
George IV and his disreputable wife. 
These letters show that at the age of 
sixteen Princess Charlotte became 
entangled in a flirtation with one of 
her many illegitimate cousins. This 
flirtation was deliberately encouraged 
by her mother, who acted as a go- 
between for letters. When Princess 
Charlotte, at the age of seventeen, 
wished to put an end to it, she tried 
for a long time in vain, through a 
friend, to get back the letters and gifts 
that she had sent Captain Hesse. She 
finally made a clean breast of the whole 
affair to her father, who behaved well 
about it at first, though cutting her off 
in consequence from all communication 
with her mother. But later, when she 
determined, with good reason, to break 
off her engagement to the Prince of 
Orange, her father tried to force her 
into marriage by pointing out the 
dangers of her “most cruel and most 
unexampled situation,” and suggesting 
that her mother would publish docu- 
ments about the Hesse affair which 
would ruin her daughter’s reputation 
and at the age of nineteeen make any 
marriage impossible. Princess Charlotte’s 
letter in reply is admirable. She persists 
in her refusal to reconsider the matter: 
“I found, after repeated conflicts with 
myself, that I could not esteem, regard, 
or look up to him as I consider a wife 
ought to do to her husband, and there- 
fore I broke off the marriage.” As for the 
Hesse affair she had placed herself under 
her father’s protection so that “I feel no 
longer any anxiety upon that score.” 
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Princess Charlotte wrote, at the same 
time: “I am fully aware that in our 
situation we cannot marry as the rest 
of the world do, but still I feel that 
esteem and _ regard are _ absolute 
requisites, and without which any con- 
nection must lead to the worst 
consequences.” She was fortunate and 
determined enough to find a husband 
whom she could love as well as esteem. 
In spite of the Regent’s opposition she 
married Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
with whom she had kept up a secret 
correspondence for two years through 
the medium, as Prince Leopold told his 
niece Victoria later, of the Duke of 
Kent. “It would otherwise have been 
impossible,” he wrote, “as she was 
really treated as a sort of prisoner.” 
One of the most pathetic letters in 
the book is the letter written by 
Charlotte to her mother a few weeks 
before her death in childbirth. “My 
mother was bad,” Princess Charlotte is 
reported once to have said, “but she 
would not have been so bad if my 
father had not been worse.” Strange 
though it may seem she clearly longed 
for her companionship. “In proportion 

. as I have loved you do I now feel 
the bitterness of your absence.” Though 
the papers of Queen Caroline’s legal 
advisers and agents are among the 
documents published in these volumes, 
they contain nothing that throws any 
favourable light on her sordid story. 
There is a _ report from James 
Brougham, which Professor Webster 
considers important, in which he says 
of her relations with Pergami: “In 
fact they are, to all appearances, man 
and wife, mever was anything so 
obvious.” But the King shows up no 
better. For in his desire to keep her 
name out of the Prayer Book he 
suggested that the papers revealing the 
affair of Princess Charlotte with Cap- 
tain Hesse should be published, ready 
thus to do an injury to his dead 
daughter if he could thereby do an injury 
to his living wife. 
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By Mary Crosbie 


MISS WEETON: The Journal of a 
Governess, 1811-1825. Edited by 
Edward Hall. Oxford University Press. 
155. 

The rarity of autobiography written by 
the humbler persons of the. past would 
make Miss Weeton a find even if she 
were less of a personality. Being such a 
personality—vivacious, kindly, racily 
and sometimes bitingly humorous—she 
comes from her Regency England into 
ours with the homely solidity of a person 
you might talk to in a bus. Life used her 
roughly. Her brother and her husband 
used her even more roughly. She was 
odd, ardent, a little mad—possibly at 
one period more than a little. She had a 
fluent pen and a tongue as fluent, with 
a pith in her utterance that springs 
straight from good Lancashire earth. 
She read voraciously. A list in this, 
the second volume of her journal, with 
her own reviews in brief, gives some 
idea of her taste, and includes An Essay 
on Old Maids, 3 vols., which “has my 
approbation, although, or because I am 
an old maid.” She does not seem to have 
known those novels by A Lady (later 
identified more boldly as “the author of 
Sense and Sensibility”) which the Prince 
Regent himself admired. She played the 
flageolet; on one occasion to relieve “a 
dead calm” on the way to the Isle of 
Man. “I got such a crowd about me as 
made me feel quite uncomfortable. A 
rough-faced fellow, a journeyman- 
saddler, I suppose, from what he said, 
produced a cracked flute; and would 
you suppose it, he and I attempted 
several duetts.” 

That is the sort of thing that makes 
one like Miss Weeton. She took long 
walks, fifteen or twenty miles a day, and 
“rose early on Sabbath mornings, setting 
out soon after eight and dining in the 
chapel on currant bun, as I had to teach 
all afternoon.” She was always willing 


to serve a friend, humane in regard to 
animals (it was the brutal day of bull- 
running and dog fights), but she seems 
not to have noticed the _ horrors 
of the industrial revolution and the 
miseries of the agricultural labourer 
that were to culminate in the “Hungry 
Forties.” 

Her adored brother Tom, whom she 
had worked and starved herself to help, 
proved an ungrateful scoundrel. Her 
husband, a small Wigan merchant, 
proved a brute. A deed of separation 
was drawn up, after incredible distresses, 
and her only child, Mary, was sent away 
to school Where the mother could see her 
only occasionally. But acutely though 
she suffered, her zest for life was not 
quenched. She works, reads, writes, 
walks, aspires with unbroken energy. 
She goes on a visit to London, starting 
from Liverpool at one a.m. in the 
carrier’s cart in such a hurricane that 
“the horse was often in danger of being 
blown off the road,” merely to make her 
inquiries as to the cost of the journey. 
When she actually set out, “considering 
it very probable” that she would never 
arrive, as “such numbers are killed by 
the overturning of stage-coaches,” she 
supported the rigours of an outside 
seat on the coach with the help of 
brandy and water. Here, again, is Miss 
Weeton at her best, undaunted and agog. 
“As I had no food in my stomach to 
warm me I applied to my bottle many 
a time and oft.” And then, balloon 
ascents, St. Paul’s, the General Post 
Office, “the Wax Works in Fleet Street— 
poor stuff,” a Panorama in the Strand, 
the Monument; all reached by the exer- 
tions of Miss Weeton’s tired but in- 
domitable legs. What experiences to 
carry back to Wigan! And what a 
woman! Living narrowly, but without 
stint. It may be added that she has the 
editor she deserves. 
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THE DIALECTIC OF SCIENCE 
By Olaf Stapledon 


‘THE MARXIST PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE SCIENCES. By J. B. S. Haldane. 
Allen & Unwin. 53s. 

‘Though this book is addressed primarily 
to scientific workers and students, ‘it is 
full of interest for the general reader. 
He may occasionally wish that the 
account of some intriguing biological or 
cosmological problem had been slightly 
more fool-proof, but if he is interested 
in the advancing fronts of science his 
attention will never flag. Professor 
Haldane wishes to show the value of 
Marxism for understanding the growth 
of science and the relations between the 
sciences. He is not a fanatical Marxist. 
“At best Marxism will only tell a 
scientist what to look for. It will rarely, 
if ever, tell him what he is going to find, 
and if it is going to be made a dogma, 
it is worse than useless.” Though the 
form of this statement is not elegant, its 
spirit is sound. Professor Haldane’s 
interpretation presents Marxism as a 
much more. supple and _ suggestive 
doctrine than some of its modern 
exponents permit it to appear. He claims 
even that it could accommodate such 
seemingly supernatural happenings as 
telepathy and clairvoyance, if these are 
proved to occur. 

Most non-Marxists confuse Dialectical 
Materialism with the mechanical kind 
of materialism, according to which all 
events, including mental events, can be 
fully accounted for in terms of physical 
mechanism. Marxists deny this. By 
“matter” they mean simply objective 
reality, which, they affirm, is not essen- 
tially mental; but also it is much more 
than merely physical. Matter, in their 
view, is capable of physical, chemi- 
cal, biological, conscious, and_ social 
behaviour. 

For science the most important 
Marxian principle is the dialectical 


principle. According to Professor 
Haldane the development of science has 
often in practice been dialectical. An 
established law is found to involve in 
certain circumstances its own contradic- 
tion. A more comprehensive law, there- 
fore, has to be discovered, to form a 
synthesis of the orignal law and _ its 
negation. Further, out of an internal 
conflict in the material studied by one 
science there may arise a new quality or 
mode of behaviour which has to be 
studied by a distinct science of superior 
hierarchical order. For instance, out of a 
conflict of reflexes, studied by physio- 
logy, there may emerge conscious 
action, which is studied by psychology. 

Examples of dialectical processes and 
relationships, fascinating in themselves, 
are cited from mathematics, cosmology, 
quantum physics, chemistry, psychology, 
sociology. Quotations from Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, are produced to show 
that in all these spheres scientists have 
been unwittingly using principles that 
are essentially Marxian. 

I venture on two criticisms of this 
mind-stretching book. First, if the dialec- 
tical principle is to be regarded as a key 
to the understanding of nature, it should 
be defined with greater precision than is 
here achieved. For instance, it should 
be distinguished not only from mechani- 
cal materialism but from the theory of 
“emergence.” Second, though Professor 


. Haldane himself is not at all likely to 


become obsessed by a single abstract 
principle, others in this age of 
obsessions and doctrinal loyalties are 
less independent. We must therefore be 
more than usually critical of any 
doctrine that has become an article of 
faith and is often put forward not 
merely as a key but as the master-key to 
all our immensely diverse problems. 
Professor Haldane’s mass of evidence is 
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weighty, but we must remember that in 
any vast field, like that of modern 
science, evidence might be produced to 
support almost any fairly flexible prin- 
ciple like the dialectical principle. The 
claims of conflicting schools of psycho- 
analysis are all supported by selected evi- 
dence. The Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy and the Flat-Earth theory are more 
extreme examples. We therefore need to 
know what bulk of evidence could be 
gathered to prove that the principle was, 
after all, unimportant in science. 

In his last chapter, on sociology, 
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Professor Haldane gives an_ effective 
summary of the Marxian theory that 
social change is in the main determined 
by the clash between the ever-developing 
means of production and the established 
social order. In our society the immense 
development of industrial technique 
“has produced a strain on human organ- 
ization as great as that produced by the 
development of domestication some ten 
thousand years ago.” In this situation, 
he rightly says, “change is inevitable. It 
is for us to make it as rational, as human, 
and as quick as possible.” 


OF WAGNER 


By Marie Scott-James 


THE YOUNG COSIMA. By Henry 
Handel Richardson. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Imaginative re-interpretation of the facts 

is the only excuse for fictional biography. 

Miss Henry Handel Richardson, keeping 

faithfully to the documents, has availed 

herself of this excuse in her story of the 
youth of Cosima Wagner and the nature 
of the dilemma which forced Cosima to 
leave the nervous, temperamental von 

Biilow for the equally temperamental 

though infinitely more human Wagner. 

Let us say at once, since exalted claims 

are made for her, that Miss Richardson’s 

style leaves much to be desired. She 

seldom takes the trouble to avoid a 

cliché or to give exact expression to her 

ideas. She indulges in patches of 

Wagnerian purple. She has no talent 

whatever for the illuminating phrase. 

Yet in spite of this almost overwhelming 

handicap, her gift for narrative and her 

peculiar sympathy for musical genius 
enable one to endure with something 
more than equanimity this fresh investi- 
gation into the tumultuous Wagner 
household. 

Miss Richardson’s purpose is to com- 
pare the characters of the creator and the 
executant or propagandist of great 


music and through this comparison to 
explain the change of heart of the 
apparently devoted Cosima. The story of 
the von Biilow ménage shows Cosima at 
first wholehearted in her efforts to 
futher von Biilow’s interests, to develop 
his talent, to persuade him to abandon 
controversy for the creative work of 
which all his friends believed him capable. 
Gradually she becomes estranged by his 
coldness, his egotism, his exhausting 
inability to make up his mind. One sees 
her growing realization that she has 
married a man without that resolute 
objectivity which creative work of the 
first class requires. The daughter of Liszt, 
she was born with a passion for and a 
deep understanding of music and it was 
her dream to serve this art by devoting 
herself to one of its practitioners. 
Artistic, ambitious and not particularly 
drawn to children or domestic affairs, 
she found herself thwarted of an outlet 
both for her talent and for her capacity 
to love. 

It is not surprising, as Miss Richard- 
son makes us see, that Cosima should be 
at first repelled and later deeply 
attracted by von Biilow’s hero, Wagner. 
In the beginning, she saw him as the 
overwhelmingly selfish exploiter of her 
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husband—ruthless in his continual 
demands for money, time and attention. 
Later, as she wearied of von Biilow’s 
nervous shrinking from the demands of 
everyday life, she turned instinctively 
to the tremendous gusto, the warm 
if intermittent sympathy of Wagner. 
Bursting in upon the von Bilows 
at any moment opportune or in- 
opportune, raging at the unfortunate 
Minna, rescuing an injured cat, singing 
his own operas in a cracked voice, keep- 
ing Hans at the piano until far into the 
night, vituperating against his enemies: 
here is the man as he must have been, 
formidable in his egotism but extraor- 
dinarily human, with an infectious enjoy- 
ment of every aspect of life. It was his 
humanity which appealed to Cosima, 
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chilled by her introvert husband's brood- 
ings and fears, the humanity of a man 
who did not merely accept the Uni- 
verse—stoicism is a bleak virtue—but 
who enjoyed and exploited it to the 
limits of his gargantuan capacity. 

Miss Richardson is not concerned to 
vindicate anyone. She seeks only to dis- 
cover by imaginative analysis what 
actually occurred. Whether or not her 
interpretation be acceptable to Wag- 
nerians, it is consistent within its limits. 
Her subsidiary characters—the harassed 
Liszt and his overwhelming Princess, the 
jealous and embittered old Baroness von 
Biilow, the querulous Minna—though 
described rather than evoked, are con- 
vincingly presented. But it is the portrait 
of Wagner which gives merit to the book. 


POLITICAL IDEAS 
By Leonard Woolf 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: THE 
EUROPEAN TRADITION. By J. P. 
Mayer, in co-operation with R. H. S. 
Crossman, P. Kecskemeti, E. Kohn- 
Bramstedt, and C. J. S. Sprigge. Intro- 
duction by R. H. Tawney. Dent. 18s. 

This book is so full of such interesting 

and valuable stuff that one wonders why 

it is so difficult to read and to review and 
why the more one reads it, the less satis- 
factory it becomes. The cause of our 
discontent is probably that Mr. Mayer 
has failed to achieve his main object in 
writing the book and has fallen between 
the stools of incompatibility. His inten- 
tion was to trace the pattern of the main, 
decisive European political ideas from 
the times of the Greeks to the present day 
and to show how their perpetual weaving 
and interweaving. have produced the 
pattern of facts or history. The book 
starts off well enough with the Greeks. 

The attitude of Thucydides to history 

and of Pericles to politics, the significance 

of Socrates, Plato’s and Aristotle’s monu- 
mental systems of metaphysics and 
politics—all these things are explained 


to us and the impress of Greek thought 
and Greek practice upon all subsequent 
thought and practice in Europe is 
referred to. Thus the influence of 
Aristotle upon the Middle Ages and of 
Plato upon the fifteenth and subsequent 
centuries, together with the difference 
between the rationalism of Hobbes and 
of the Greeks are pointed out to us. And 
at the end of the chapter Mr. Mayer 
writes: “We have now described the 
main features of the historical achieve- 
ment of classical Greek antiquity. In its 
entirety are rooted the fundamental 
categories of our world. . . .” 

Here at once a sense of uneasiness 
creeps over us. What exactly does “‘in its 
entirety” mean and what are “the funda- 
mental categories of our world”? The 
more we think of these two questions, the 
less able we are to answer them, and so 
we turn the page and begin on the 
Romans, hoping that Mr. Mayer, as he 
proceeds, will remove our uneasiness. 
Here again there are many interesting 
things. In Polybius, we are told, appears 
a new type of historical thinking; he 
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“thinks explicitly in categories of univer- 
sal history.” The mixed constitution of 
the Roman republic “has become 
effective only once again in the political 
life of the west—in the political constitu- 
tion of England.” A parallel is drawn 
between the Roman and the English idea 
of liberty. The political thought of 
Cicero is sketched and a word is said 
about the latter history of the idea of a 
law of nature and its relation to the 
theory of a social contract. Then we are 
hurried through the Principate to Roma 
Sacra and St. Augustine. 

By this time our uneasiness has again 
increased. We are losing all sense of 
“main, decisive European political ideas” 
in the kaleidoscope of historical facts. 
And the worst of too many trees is not 
that you cannot see the wood, but that 
you cannot see even the trees. In the 
chapters which follow on the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, and the seven- 
teenth century we feel that we are now 
completely lost, and when Mr. Mayer 
tells us of the Discours de la Méthode 

Here a sovereign spirit facing the world 
with an open mind summarizes the sublime 
pathos of the age. 


Or when he writes such unintelligible 
sentences as 
According to the seventeenth-century 
conception the individual antedates society. 
This is the insurmountable limitation of the 
age of absolutism 


we begin to suspect that he, too, has lost 
his way. 
After the seventeenth century, Mr. 


Mayer, like Douglas Gordon, seems 
to throw away his “oar, his sail, 
and his rudder, too,’ and_ the 


book completely changes its course. 
First, we have a chapter on British Politi- 
cal Thought by Mr. Crossman. It is 
extremely clever and interesting, in 
many ways the best thing in the book, 
but it really deals with a peculiar charac- 
teristic of British thought and history, 
and has little or no relation to the 
European tradition of political thought. 
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Then there are chapters on political 
thought in France, Germany, Italy, 


America, and Russia. They are good text- 
book chronological accounts of the his- 
tory of these countries, with analysis of 
the ideas or objects of the chief actors or 
thinkers in the various epochs. As such 
they are quite good and should prove 
useful for students, but they entirely fail 
to trace the interweaving of decisive 
European political ideas. One example 
will suffice to show the inadequacy of the 
method. On page 315 we are told that 
“Bismarck’s sociological conceptions are 
clearly expressed in his Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen” and the passage is quoted 
in which he says that the safety of a State 
depends upon maintaining the political 
preponderance of the property owners, 
and the comment on this is: 


These words made it clear that the 
dynamics of social development were bound 
sooner or later to come into collision with 
the Bismarckian conception of the State. 


This may or may not be true (I am not 
quite sure that anyone really knows 
quite what “dynamics of social develop- 
ment” really are), but it is scarcely 
relevant to the purpose of Mr. Mayer. 
What is relevant is that Bismarck’s idea 
here is part of the tradition of European 
political thought which started in the 
eighteenth century and after the French 
Revolution became one of the main, 
decisive European political ideas. It pro- 
duced the fundamental dilemma of 


nineteenth . century democracy. Any- 
one who was really dealing with 
these main, decisive political ideas 


would have to trace it through such 
diverse persons as Brougham and 
Guizot and through events like the 
Reform Crisis and the Revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848 until it emerges in the 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen, and also 
until it met, not the “dynamics of social 
development,” but that other main, 
decisive political idea which emerged in 
the Communist Manifesto and Das 
Kapital. 
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TUDOR FASHIONS 
By Edith Shackleton 


COSTUME AND FASHION. Vol. II. 
In two books. By Herbert Norris. 
Dent. 63s. 

All through the reigns of the Tudors 
there was much fettling of fine joints. 
The Renaissance inspired the glorifica- 
tion of the person and a rich man could 
not then indicate his wealth by a motor- 
car and dress like a clerk or a gamekeeper 
as a rich man does now. So copious and 
engaging is the material that Mr. Herbert 
Norris, dealing with the Tudor period 
in his monumental series Costume and 
Fashion, has given two fat volumes to 
it, and these have only now appeared, 
eleven years after the previous volume, 
which left us on Bosworth Field. Mr. 
Norris apologises for this gap, but he is 
easily forgiven by anybody who, turning 
over these fascinating new pages, must 
realize the magnitude of his task and 
the clarity with which it has been 
accomplished. 

The illustrations to this work, but for 
some half-tone reproductions of portraits, 
are all drawn by Mr. Norris himself from 
authentic originals. As a result they give 
a pleasant unifermity to the good looks 
of the pages and are of the utmost value 
to the student because the essential line 
or feature is always clear. There are 
twenty-two plates in colour, as well as a 
thousand black-and-white drawings. 

For all its detail and documentation 
this is not solely a work for the studént 
of costume. It is, rather, a history with 
emphasis on what the characters wore 
and on their everyday manners. The 
“Fashion” of the title is not to be taken 
in its narrow sense of being concerned 
only with garments. The jewellery of the 
times, the swords, the tennis racquets, the 
tapestries and musical instruments are 
considered. The clothes are minutely 
described but always with an indication 
of the sort of person who would wear 


them and upon what occasion. There 
are short biographies of some of the 
wearers, such as Diane de Poitiers (whose 
devotion to black and white was purely 
a matter of chic like that of a smart 
Parisienne to-day) and surprising bits of 
information occur, as, for example, that 
Queen Elizabeth, who is usually thought 
of as a rather frowsy old body, had at 
Windsor two bathrooms lined with look- 
ing-glass. Her Court comes suddenly into 
clearer focus when one reads that she was 
continually losing the jewels sewn so 
lavishly on to her dresses and that 
notices asking if the finder would 
please return were posted about her 
palaces. 

Embroidery, lace, and the passenger 
vehicle are among the luxuries new to 
England dealt with in this volume. The 
period is rich in influences from the 
Continent, so due consideration is given 
to what was being worn in France and 
Spain, in Italy and Germany. Contem- 
porary descriptions of the clothes of 
foreign visitors are often given, as well as 
informative foreign reflections of the 
English scene. As ever, women were being 
blamed. Thus Phillip Stubbes com- 
plained of the women of England in 
1591: “In a man three ounces of lust, in 
a woman nine: for what else meaneth 
their outward tricking and dainty trim- 
ming of their heads, the laying out of 
their hairs, the painting and washing of 


_ their faces, the opening of their breasts, 


and discovering them to their waists, 
their bents of whalebone to bear out their 
bumes, their great sleeves and bumbasted 
shoulders, squared in breadth to make 
their waists small, their coloured hose, 
their variable shoes”? 

It is rarely that a book so richly re- 
warding to the idle dipper-in is also one 
of which it can be said firmly that it 
should be in every school library. 
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EDUCATION AND DEFENCE 
By David Thomson 


EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY. 
Planned and Edited: by J. I. Cohen 
and R. M. W. Travers. Macmillan. 
los. 6d. 

Each January the State, on the back of its 
demand for a share of his income, 
informs its citizens of the “Estimated 
National Expenditure” for the current 
year. This year’s, I see, includes over 
£57 millions for Education (excluding 
teachers’ pensions), as against some {£256 
millions for Defence Services (excluding 
£90 millions to be raised by loan). 
A.R.P.—which, it seems, does not count 
as a “Defence Service’—will require 
another £2 million. So we have officially 
decided that for this year our ability to 
disable citizens of rival States is at least 
six times more important than educating 
our own. 

Yet in this very month Messrs. Cohen 
and Travers present us with a book 
which depicts enthusiastically the im- 
mense possibilities of progress in educa- 
tion. It is a symposium of some two 
dozen essays by men and women eminent 
in educational theory and practice. Its 
contributors include names so distin- 
guished as Lord Raglan, Sir Percy Nunn, 
Sir Philip Hartog, Dr. Ballard and the 
Mistress of Girton. Their enthusiasm 
and optimism, combined with their 
knowledge and wisdom, are infectious. 
It is an exciting book. So exciting, that at 
times one is almost tempted to imagine 
that there is a chance of a quarter of 
their suggested reforms being put into 
practice in our own times. The book 
should, therefore, be read with the list of 
our “Estimated National Expenditure in 
1938-9” in one’s other hand. 

The essays fall roughly into three 
groups. The first surveys descriptively 
and critically various stages of our 
system—the nursery school, the non- 
university college, and the adult class. 


The second group considers organiza- 
tion—administration, health and child- 
guidance, school architecture, the sub- 
jects of the school curriculum and the 
system of examinations. Special mention 
should be made of Mr. Denis Clarke 
Hall’s excellent chapter on architecture 
in school buildings, with its four admir- 
able illustrations. No chapter is more 
moving in the vista of possibility which 
it opens up. The third group is more 
directly concerned with relating educa- 
tion to the community at large. It con- 
siders such topics as education for parent- 
hood and the relationship between 
schooling and changes in population. 

Amongst the first group, the general 
reader may find Lord Raglan’s essay par- 
ticularly stimulating. His distinctions 
between character and behaviour and 
between conscience and convention are 
vital, and might well have been applied 
in some of the later essays. In the second 
group, I only wish that room could have 
been found for two more on co-education 
and its social implications, and on the 
teaching of current affairs and political 
science. The general plea is that educa- 
tion should become more “scientific.” 
There can be little objection, so long as 
history, economics and politics—which 
undoubtedly use scientific methods—are 
counted as “sciences.” The difficulty is 
that to include more subjects in the 
curriculum means to exclude others. 
Each specialist tries to get his own sub- 
ject established. There is an unexpected 
“Class War.” 

The democratic citizen should be pro- 
vided not only with sufficient knowledge 
of the problems of the modern world, 
but also with a certain training in think- 
ing clearly and judging wisely. Economy, 
both of time and money, demands to 
know which subjects can provide both 
at once. A training in general scientific 
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method, certainly. But that must be 
supplemented by a study of recent his- 
tory; by a clear if elementary knowledge 
of economics and politics; by the 
ability—as Sir Philip Hartog suggests—to 
write one’s own language with force and 
precision; by the understanding of at 
least one foreign nation and its language. 
“Scientific” can be a deceptive word: 
and I should be sorry to see the 
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natural sciences win the Class War. 

Education for citizenship, in a more 
enlightened society, would rank as the 
first line of democracy’s “Defence Ser- 
vices.” It is the only defence against 
bewilderment, panic and fanaticism. 
Perhaps this book, in conjunction with 
the Spens Report, will make our 
society more enlightened. I shall wait 
and see, next January. 


THE SUPERIOR MAN 
By E. G. Collieu 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHAT- 
HAM. By Brian Tunstall. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 20s. 

“Among the eminent men whose bones 

lie near his, scarcely one has left a more 

stainless, and none a more splendid 
name” was Macaulay’s final reflection on 

Chatham’s monument in Westminster 

Abbey. Mr. Brian Tunstall’s new bio- 

graphy reinforces Macaulay's eulogy. No 

such work has appeared for nearly thirty 
years, but it has not been Mr. Tunstall’s 
intention to supersede the important 
works which were produced in the period 
just before the War. While profiting 
greatly from the labours of his predeces- 
sors, he has reconstructed Chatham’s 
story from original as well as secondary 
authorities, and in particular he has 
aimed at establishing certain views 
hitherto unnoticed or unemphasized. 

Considering Chatham first as an imperial 

strategist, he dismisses his ideas before 

1743 as “crude and immature”; after 

that date he traces their development in 

detail but in a manner completely intel- 
ligible to the layman. Briefly, Chatham’s 
problem was to defeat France, whose 
man-power was so very much greater 
than our own. He solved it by “‘concen- 
tration of superior “numbers at the 
decisive point” in the colonies and 

“containing operations” in Europe. Yet 

this strategy might have failed had 

not Chatham, unlike his predecessors 
in office, “regarded his call to office as 


a mission rather than a_ business.” 

Though the great commoner could 
organize the nation for victory, Mr. 
Tunstall shows that owing both to his 
nature and to his circumstances he was 
bound to fail as a party leader. Cursed 
at times with an-unstable mind and 
always with an imperious and exacting 
temper, Chatham was an intolerable col- 
league. While originally a poor man 
and for long enjoying no better connec- 
tion than Lord Cobham or his wife’s 
relations bestowed upon him, he was ill 
fitted to lead the Whigs in the 
golden age of wealthy and noble-born 
aristocracy. 

Some of the most mystifying aspects of 
Chatham's career Mr. Tunstall explains 
on pathological grounds. The clue is to 
be found in neither gout nor colchicum 
but in manic-depressive insanity. This 
explanation is based on the fact that 
mental instability was manifest in his 
brother and in most of his sisters, and 
upon the evidence provided in the 
letters of his doctor. When these fits 
were upon him, it fell to his wife, whom 
Mr. Tunstall regards as “one of the sup- 
pressed characters of history,” to conduct 
all his private and much of his public 
business, as well as to nurse him back to 
health. However, Mr. Tunstall makes it 
clear that-this infirmity does not absolve 
the statesman from responsibility for his 
many errors of conduct and judgment. 
Indeed, impartiality is perhaps the most 
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striking feature of this biography. Full 
justice is done to Chatham’s opponents 
and no attempt is made to justify or 
gloss his faults: the sudden changes of 
front, the habitual hectoring, the factious- 
ness, the disregard of the cost of the 
war, the failure after 1759 to apply his 
own system of strategy by letting the con- 
taining become the main operations—all 
these and more are fully set forth. 

Yet when the balance is struck it is in 
Chatham’s favour. If he despised his col- 
leagues, at least many of them were 
despicable. In an age when sinecures and 
strawberry leaves embodied the highest 
aspirations of most politicians, he re- 
mained uncorrupted. He fought the 
system as well as the men. He saw far 
ahead of even the Rockingham Whigs 
in condemning the rotten parts of the 
constitution and in prophesying truly 
that they would not last a century. He 
almost alone of contemporaries came 
near to complete understanding of 
American opinion. In private life he 
lavished upon his wife and children a 
deep and natural affection which was 
fully reciprocated. The former he 
addressed in terms which seem to come 
from a different person, and with the 
latter he played and larked as though he 
were one of them. 

Judged as a war-minister, Chatham 
stands unsurpassed; his imperious will 
overcame all obstacles save the stubborn 
ambition of George III. But a successful 
war-minister is not necessarily a good 
peacemaker, and Chatham’s endemic 
hatred of the Bourbons led him to wish 
to prolong the war he had won. Had he 
realized his wish he might have gained 
more at the final peace. But though he 
could have humiliated France, he could 
not have destroyed her. And in any case 
her revanche would have come in the 
American War of Independence. He is 
to be judged most fairly by his strength, 
not by his weakness. In his own day he 
towered up like a giant among pygmies, 
and to-day he still stands out as the 
“superior man.” 
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MR. CONRAD AIKEN 


A HEART FOR THE GODS OF 
MEXICO. By Conrad Aiken. Martin 
Secker. 6s. 

It is significant that there is no available 
English word for the short length novel, 
that ideal French form in which it is 
possible to say everything and avoid say- 
ing too much. With some mental reserva- 
tions, Mr. Conrad Aiken’s new story may 
be recommended to those who enjoy this 
delightful form. 

Mr. Aiken’s story is, in a way, a tour 
de force. Its main attraction for the Eng- 
lish reader is the central section which 
describes the long railway journey from 
New York to Mexico City. Working at 
high pressure, Mr. Aiken puts all his skill 
into this subjective-objective description: 
and, though the safety-valve shrieks 
at times, the experience is exciting. 
To the stranger it is a thrilling adven- 
ture in trans-continental travel, and the 
great American states reel past us. The 
theme is a stock one—that of a young 
woman sentenced to death by her doctor. 
The morbid acuteness of Noni, all her 
senses horribly, yet exultingly quickened, 
gives point to the sharp poetic imagery. 

The elaborate title is a warning—the 
rather frantic American search for a 
myth, the quest of Hart Crane and 
others, a quest which was encouraged by 
D. H. Lawrence’s nerve-racking search 
for imaginative significance. D. H. Law- 
rence caught something of that 
American instability and Mr. Aiken 
follows him too respectfully. We have to 
endure—‘‘Noni on the great circle to 
Mexico, taking her heart as an offering 
to the blood-stained altar of the plumed 
serpent.” The intention is clear—the 
abeyance of the Christian ethic, the 
attempt to define a Fate striking between 
sky-scrapers and giving a cruel dignity to 
its tiny victims. The mythopceic faculty 
in the old world works differently. 
America has its own problems and it is 
perhaps best to wait. 

AUSTIN CLARKE 
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DUBLIN IN THE ’NINETIES 
By Richard Church 


JUDITH QUINN. By Conal O’Riordan. 

Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. O’Riordan’s public—perhaps some- 
thing of an esoteric society in our 
modern barbaric world—will welcome 
this last addition to the great cycle of 
novels about the Quinn Family, that 
nucleus of Catholic and aristocratic cul- 
ture during the nineteenth century. 
Judith left her convent school just at the 
time when, as the author says in his open- 
ing paragraph, “one of her compatriots, 
Oscar Wilde, was expatiating on the 
glory of the sunflower, and another, 
Bernard Shaw, upon the utility of the 
telephone.” 

Her emergence from the chrysalis state 
at once dazzled Dublin society, and a 
crowd of suitors gathered round at the 
house of her great-grandmother, Lady 
Dazincourt, whose wisdom might have 
protected the girl from a foolish step had 
not death taken the old lady at the 
critical moment. 

That step is incredible to a modern 
reader. Here is a clever and charming 
young creature of nineteen, an heiress in 
her own right, suddenly launched upon 
the world of conversation and wit for 
which Dublin is renowned. Judith is 
comparable to Meredith’s Diana of the 
Crossways; in candour, chastity, and in- 
dependence of spirit. She is also equally 
capable of rash conduct, for she has 
inherited something of the Quinn blood 
that is Edgeworthian in its fantasy. First 
she imagines herself in love with a 
young man who has a vocation for the 
Church. 

Recovering rapidly from that first 
reverse, she looks to the family solicitor, 
and finds in his: elderly, widower son 
what she feels will be security from the 
importunities of several younger men. 
That grand, well-balanced fellow, who is 
also brother of her school-friend and 


father of a likeable but precocious little 
boy of eight years of age, is sorely 
tempted when Judith naively proposes 
to him. But his protective and decent self 
conquers the temptation, and with great 
tact he manages to maintain his old 
relationship with Judith. 

By a series of confusions over letters of 
advice, passing between him and _ her, 
and also between her and her dying 
great-grandmother, she believes herself 
to be advised to accept the hand of a 
Catholic lawyer who turns out to be little 
more than a stage version of the semi- 
comic Irish clown with the fruity voice 
and :the large upper lip. They come to 
London for the honeymoon, the girl 
stipulating that the marriage shall not be 
consummated, and the husband pretend- 
ing to connive at her innocent—or rather 
convent-ignorant—wishes. Something 
happens during the first night at the 
Langham hotel, and a crisis is brought 
about by the aid of a dream which dis- 
turbs the girl. (This is a contrivance 
which happens too often in the book). 
In great physical pain and disgust, she 
rushes out into the corridor, to be 
rescued by her cousin, Sir Byron Quinn, 
who hitherto has been a man with a 
dubious reputation. The baronet’s efforts 
to prove the marriage a mariage blanc 
are frustrated by nature, for as a conse- 
quence of that so-called dream, Judith 
presents her surprised husband with a 
son, and we are left with the unsatisfac- 
tory prospect of her having to spend the 
rest of her married life with this amiable 
but slightly contemptible lawyer. 

The setting of the story, and its narra- 
tion, belong to a tradition of culture and 
sophistication which older people will 
appreciate, but which the younger 
generation will find as remote as the con- 
ventions of the novels of the Lady 
Murasaki. 
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GREEK ELEGIES 


EARLY GREEK ELEGISTS. By C. M. 
Bowra. Oxford University Press. 
los. 6d. 

Mr. Bowra always makes his subjects 
come alive, if it is possible; and he has 
done it with the Elegists, excepting 
Tyrtaeus, who is not free from the 
mechanical touch of things Spartan. I 
wish Hesiod could have been in this 
book; he is very much a live human 
being, the first such writer in Greek 
literature. Mr. Bowra begins with 
origins, a scientific discussion which 
is interesting to a different class of 
readers; he records that the elegy was 
originally accompanied by the pipes, 
and the subjects were convivial and 
military. Tyrtaeus used it as a prepara- 
tion for battle; as a literary artist 
he was strong and effective but not 
great—where he borrows from Homer 
he does not improve. We learn from him 
the Spartan philosophy of life, and he 
begins the definition of abstractions 
such as dperh. 

Solon is the first Attic poet to be a 
human being for us; he also has a philo- 
sophy of life, and wise statesmanship. 
He saw that reforms were useless with- 
out a change of heart, which is a lesson 
which the world has not learnt yet, not 
even England: men are to blame for 
their own sorrows. He sees truly that 
edvvoula is the ideal to aim at, not con- 
quest or dominance. Xenophanes has 
justice done him as a man of highly 
original ideas, not only on anthropo- 
morphism in the idea of God (in which 
he said the most famous thing in litera- 
ture), but on the value of art and wis- 
dom above athletic honours. Theognis 
as we have him is a corpus rather than 
a man, but the man is there, the cham- 
pion of justice and loyalty, and marked 
by a delicate sentiment. As an artist, 
Simonides comes first of all, but much 
of what is called his is not really his. 

The chief charm of the book for liter- 
ary tasters are the quotations, given in 
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Greek and accompanied by graceful and 
pleasing versions by a number of differ- 
ent translators. The selection is more 
readable and made quite easy to under- 
stand by being set in a context of ex- 
planation. The printing has been done 
with great care. It is a charming book, 
and worthy of a fuller discussion than is 
possible here. 
W. H. D. Rouse 


OVER THE HILLS 


UNCLIMBED NEW ZEALAND. By 

John Pascoe. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
Parts of New Zealand will never be 
civilized. Run out thirty to forty miles 
from most cities and towns and you will 
find monster hills inhabited by sheep 
and cattle alone, sometimes soundless 
and quite untouched, other times 
raging wildernesses of wind and driving 
snow. The mighty chain known as the 
Southern Alps, rising to its culmination 
in Mount Cook (12,349 ft.) has no 
fewer than seventeen peaks over 10,000 ft. 
The whole country has some 223 named 
peaks of 7,500ft. or more. European 
visitors always contrast the beauties and 
difficulties of these mountains with those 
of the Swiss Alps, but invariably shake 
their heads at the absence of snow-line 
hotels, funicular railways and obsequious 
guides. And it is true that antipodean 
alpinists must climb with their nails 
alone. 

Thus the whole subject presents a 
remarkable opportunity for literary ex- 
position. No less a man than Samuel 
Butler was inspired to write his Erewhon 
after struggling to the grim Rakaia 
Divide, now the annual scene of extra- 
ordinary exploits on the part of Mr. 
Pascoe and his companions. It is saying 
much for Mr. Pascoe’s book, indeed, that 
it provides the first complete account of 
mountaineering in this area, without 
falling short of the standard that has 
been set for it by previous literary 
associations and alpine performances. 
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The account begins with a compara- 
tive survey of New Zealand mountaineer- 
ing conditions, then describes particular 
climbs in the tangled, brand-new region 
between Arthur’s Pass and Mount Cook. 
Mr. Pascoe’s story of his siege on Mount 
Evans, conducted three years in succes- 
sion until the traverse was at last 
effected, deserves place with tales of 
physically greater things like Kamet 
Conquered. Then the story is extended 
to other journeys, glorious failures 
besides sober successes; while hints on 
clothes to wear, verses to remember, 
rivers to ford, songs to sing and virgins 
to name charmingly diversify the narra- 
tive. To say that it is all done in a 
mountaineer’s prose should complete the 
recommendation. And Mr. Pascoe’s 78 
photographs are superb. 

In fact, the book only wants a better 
title, an index and a short account of 
North Island climbing to be, like Evans 
before Pascoe, quite impregnable to 
human assault. But later editions—of 
which there should be many—may see to 
that. 

DonaLp Cowle 


PROGRESS AND THE 
DESERT 


DESERT AND DELTA. By Major 
C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G., O.B.E. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 

The unusual combination of an acute 

sense of humour with an equally acute 

sense of reality distinguishes this delight- 
ful book as it distinguished Three 

Deserts, its predecessor. Those who 

only remember how heartily they 

laughed at some of the comic incidents 
recounted in that book will not be dis- 
appointed here. To mention one 
instance alone—the author’s description 
of how he chased a notorious murderer, 
while impeded by the skirts of an Arab 
galabiyah, will bring tears to almost any 
eye. Again, his reflections on the 
tendency of lonely administrators to lose 
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their balance of mind, under the influ- 
ence of solitude and skilfully applied 
flattery from Arab subordinates, are as 
true as they are amusingly put. 

However, it is quite plain that Major 
Jarvis never lost his own balance of 
mind, otherwise he would not maintain 
such profound good sense as he shows in 
his chapters on “Our Position in Egypt”, 
“High Commissioners and Notables”, 
“The Wafd” and “Officials High and 
Low”. One gets the impression that he 
was always too busy to succumb to any 
form of cafard—a proof of which is to be 
found in the extremely interesting 
chapters which he modestly keeps till 
near the end of the book. The first of 
these describes how he carried through 
the task of irrigating the Wadi 
Gedeirat, south of Beersheba, by utiliz- 
ing and restoring an old Roman 
reservoir, thus turning desolation into 
fertility. Much more, he is convinced, 
could be done in this line for southern 
Palestine and for immigrant Jews to be 
settled there. 

The second, equally interesting as an 
account of valuable work achieved in 
spite of difficulties, describes how he 
constructed the motor road through 
Sinai to Jerusalem. It took him nine 
years’ work with driblets of money, 
during which time the motor traffic 
increased from five to fifty cars a day, 
before the Egyptian Government became 
road-minded; but then things went 
ahead, all the better because, from the 
first, Major Jarvis had barred heavy 
lorries from a track which they would 
inevitably destroy. In general, though 
this is not a political book, it is one that 
should be read by all who want sound 
information on the problems and 
methods of a semi-Oriental administra- 
tion. Major Jarvis is quite uncom- 
promising in his view that pure 
democratic ideology is quite inapplic- 
able, and his reasons are based on a 
profound knowledge of the Arab, whom 
he both loves and sees through. 


OrLo WILLIAMS 
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CAULAINCOURT 


THE MEMOIRS OF CAULAIN- 
COURT, DUKE OF VICENZA, 
MASTER OF THE HORSE. Vol. 
Il. Edited by Jean Hanoteau, trans- 
lated by George Libaire. Cassell. 215. 

To examine the fidelity of the motley 

Court of Napoleon at a time of crisis 

is a distressing commentary on the 

“carriére ouverte aux talents.” For it 

was not one of the Marshals, with their 

titles plucked from the battlefields of 

Europe, not one of the new men whom 

the Emperor had raised from nothing, 

but Caulaincourt, the Picard aristocrat, 
who, in the darkest hour, remained loyal 
to his sovereign and exhausted himself 
in efforts to save something from the 
wreck. The Duke of Vicenza had only 
entered the immediate entourage of 
Napoleon in 1802 when he became his 
aide-de-camp, and he was never on the 
closest terms with his master. Bonaparte, 
however, was not too blind to criticism 
to appreciate the candour which Cau- 
laincourt always used towards him, and 
during those dismal days at Fontaine- 

bleau he more than once displayed a 

most gratifying concern in the future, 

both public and private, of his Master 
of the Horse. 

The interest of this volume of the 
memoirs considerably exceeds that of 
the first. As is well known, Caulaincourt 
succeeded Talleyrand as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in November 1813, and 
was the principal intermediary between 
Napoleon and the Allies at the time of 
the Emperor’s abdication. During these 
negotiations, which he records in great 
detail and, all things considered, with 
astonishing accuracy, he was a witness 
of Napoleon’s attempted suicide on the 
night of April 12-13. No full account of 
this singular episode has yet been pub- 
lished owing to the success with which 
the incident was hushed up by the 
Emperor’s staff, and Caulaincourt’s nar- 
rative throws a fascinating, if not an 
altogether explicatory, light on the 


The Book Society 
Recommends : 


STEEL 
SARABAND 


by Roger Dataller 


Here is a sharply truthful story of the steel 
industry written by a man who himself worked 
for five years as stocktaker in a Yorkshire steel- 
works. Mr. Dataller, who also had colliery 
experience before gaining a university scholar- 
ship, has written two autobiographical books on 
his metamorphosis from miner to writer. 
Listeners will know him as a popular broad- 
caster, and he is no less successful as a dramatist. 
Admirably suited to his talent and first-hand 
knowledge is this true-to-life tale, with its fine 
character drawing, tense situations, and 
dramatic, unexpected conclusion, 

430 pp. 8/6 net 


* 


A fine thriller 


CRIME IN 


QUARANTINE 
R. & D. Lambert 


Glyn Morgan, the Welsh detective, is travelling 
across France in an air-liner when the plane is 
brought down at an emergency landing-ground 
on account of the illness of one of the passengers. 
The party are lodged in a disused chAteau to 
undergo a period of quarantine, and whilst there 
one of them is murdered. Suspicion is evenly 
divided among them, and an apparent absence of 
clues makes the work of detection a matter of 
more than usual difficulty. This book will add 
notably to the reputation which the Welshman 
has gained in his former recorded adventures. 
7/6 net 
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mental processes of the ruined despot. 

Apart from this one _ collapse 
Napoleon seems to have viewed the 
future with remarkable calm and 
lucidity, though his indecision defi- 
nitely hampered Caulaincourt in his 
negotiations. The Bourbons, he twice 
laid down, would reign in peace if they 
had the good sense to change nothing 
but the sheets on his bed, and to give 
no power to the gentry who returned 
with them. “Cash, a few places at Court 
—so much and no more for the émigrés” 
—advice to which Monsieur might well 
have attended. 

The memoirs have been adequately 
edited and translated, though occasion- 
ally the footnotes in the two volumes 
disagree, and must prove of primary 
interest to every student of the First 
Empire or of the Napoleonic legend. 
But they have a wider application to- 
day, for they describe the downfall of 
one who set a new fashion in dictator- 
ships and they show how one honest 
man may shine out among a gang of 
self-made place-seekers. 

MICHAEL MACLAGAN 


MYSTIC POETRY 


TALIESSIN THROUGH LOGRES. By 
Charles Williams. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 

At a first glance this long astonishing 
poem is a sealed book. But Mr. Charles 
Williams is probably right in his re- 
fusal to help us with minute glosses. He 
preserves the riddling ingenuity of 
Taliessin, the seventh-century poet, an 
ingenuity which is usually anathema to 
the English mind. But, if we grant an 
ounce or two of patience, the meanings 
gradually disengage themselves and the 
general plan in this poem of Christian 
mysticism becomes tolerably clear. For 
the hollow men and the Little Man of 
the caricaturists, Mr. Williams restores 
the complicated medieval image of 
man. Intellego and credo—these are the 
powers of poetry. 
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The Arthurian cycle is the great 
British myth of the soul. Even a vague 
knowledge of the sacramental idea of 
matter and spirit will enable the reader 
to understand how Mr. Williams applies 
the symbolic figures of the Round Table 
to the individual mind in his poem. The 
great doctrines march westward from 
Byzantium and the dialect of Logres 
becomes an aspect of the grand art. 


The organic body sang together ; 
The Acts of identity adored their Lord ; 
The song sprang and rang in Byzantium. 


We see disunity and disruption, the Acts 
of contention— 


Elburz sinks through the Golden Horn : 
The feet of creation walk backward through 
the waters. 


The Christian symbols, so few in num- 
ber, become, as in the ancient myth, the 
objects of search. They are multiplied in 
the precise extravagance of heraldry. 
Euclid and Archimedes become dominat- 
ing symbols of the intellect, though it 
must be confessed that Mr. Williams in 
his canticles of divine mathematics 
perilously approaches the Loves of the 
Triangles. But theology gives him 
magnificent lines. How fine this is in its 
implications: 


the heart-breaking manual acts of the Pope. 


We are rewarded with glimpses of 
the glorification: 


We exposed, We exalted the 
prismed shone 

Web, paths, points ; as it was done 

The antipodean zones were retrieved round a 
white rushing deck, 

And the Acts of the Emperor took zenith 
from Caucasia to Carbonek. 


Unity ; 


This lengthy poem is written in a 
variety of intricate metres and the Welsh 
patterns of internal rhyme, though too 
ringing for cynghanedd, seem to suggest 
an armed heel on Byzantine mosaic 
pavement. 


AUSTIN CLARKE 
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IN GRAHAM LAND 


SOUTHERN LIGHTS. By John 
Rymill. Chatto & Windus. 31s. 6d. 
This is a well-written account of an 
important expedition—the first British 
expedition to winter in the Antarctic in 
the last twenty-five years. Mr. Rymill 
had worked under Gino Watkins in 
Greenland, and when, in February, 1934, 
the Colonial Office decided to make him 
a grant of £10,000 for an expedition to 
Graham Land he had already collected 
a very strong team of sixteen men*who 
were willing to spend three years in the 
Antarctic. An old 130-ton French fishing 
schooner fitted with two 50 h.p. Diesel 
engines was bought and rechristened 
the Penoiw, and in September, 1934, the 
expedition left England, taking with 
them a small Fox-Motl. aeroplane as well 
as materials for hut-building and sledge 
journeys. Fifty dogs from Greenland and 
Labrador were taken aboard at Port 
Stanley, and the Penola arrived at Port 
Lockroy, 1,000 miles south of Cape 
Horn, in January 1935. Two naval 
officers acted as captain and chief 
engineer, but none of the other members 
of the party were professional sailors, 
except V. D. Carse who was lent to the 

Penola by Discovery II at Port Stanley. 
Graham Land is a mountainous penin- 
sula, fringed with rocky islands and pro- 
jecting some six hundred miles from the 
main Antarctic continent right up to 
latitude 64 degrees. Mr. Rymill’s expedi- 
tion was able to map a thousand miles of 
coastline, to show that there was no sign 
of a through channel between latitudes 
67 and 72 degrees, and to prove that 
Alexander I Island is 300 miles long 
instead of only 50. Aeroplane recon- 
naissance was carried out first from the 
northern base, then from the southern; 
but accurate mapping is only possible 
from the ground, and long sledge 
journeys (one of them was over 500 
miles) were necessary across sea-ice, slush, 
glaciers and mountains into unexplored 
country. “Day after day we had travelled 
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THE LIFE of 
S.T.COLERIDGE 


by Lawrence Hanson 

“Mr. Hanson writes with a 
fine zest derived from the 
possession of hitherto unpub- 
lished sources, and at the mo- 
ments of crisis and glory shows 
penetration and not a little 
power. Mr. Hanson has admir- 
ably exhibited and expressed 
that overflow of warm cre- 
ative sympathy which was the 
living Coleridge as he moved 
among his friends.” OBSERVER 


THE MAD 


QUEEN of SPAIN 


by Michael Prawdin 

An intimate biography of Jo- 
hanna,. daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. “His story 
is well articulated, his facts 
convincingly marshalled, and 
the tangled web of Spanish 
and European affairs which 
serves as its background is both 
lucidly and picturesquely por- 
trayed. The book holds one’s 
interest from start to finish.” — 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


YOUR HOUSE 


and MINE 
by Geoffrey Boumphrey 


‘“Mr. Boumphrey has written 
a book which will, I hope, take 
rank as a classic. Mr. Boum- 
phrey gives us an amazing 
wealth of information, covering 
all the factors which go to make 
the homes of men.’’—Edward 
Shanks in the OBSERVER 

Illustrated. 15s. net 
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through silence which was absolute, 
not a depressing silence as of the dead, 
but a silence that had never known 
life.” 

There have ‘been more desperate 
expeditions than this, but none has 
been better managed and none has 
been better served by the narrator. This 
is not one of those travel books padded 
out by the publisher to excuse an exces- 
sive price: there are over 300 pages of 
text, 80 pages of excellent photogravure 
illustrations and eight useful maps. It is 
a book that will appeal to anybody who 
knows the difference between the first- 
rate and the second-rate. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 


AUSTRALIAN NATIVES - 


THE PASSING OF THE ABORI- 
GINES. By Daisy Bates, C.B.E. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

That a cultured white woman should 

tend the dying days of a cannibal of 

Central Australia and should dig the 

grave of one who had eaten his wives 

and baby sisters is startling; but far more 
amazing and more moving is the devo- 
tion over thirty-five years that made Mrs. 

Bates a voluntary exile from her home 

and friends to live in a tent, often 

hungry, cold, or feverish, to befriend the 
derelicts of the black races and to make 
their last days happier. 

Mrs. Bates originally went out to 
Australia in’ the ’nineties, as a Times 
correspondent, and so touched was she 
by the miseries of the natives, that she 
returned again and again to live with 
them. It is not that they are cruelly 
treated but that their primitive form of 
life is made impossible, and having 
nothing to substitute, they lose the will 
to live. There is no place for these 
wild creatures of. the stone-age woods in 
the white man’s twentieth century. 
Treated by modern methods and put 
into white beds and scrubbed, they pine 
away and die. The mortality at the 
native hospitals is appalling. And worse 
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than the white man’s diseases and the 
frightful deaths from prostitution, is the 
complete disintegration of tribal life, 
with added cannibalism, sexual promis- 
cuity and breakdown of all family ties. 

After some years with the Bibbulmun 
of south-west Australia, a peaceful group 
dying out in a reserve, Mrs. Bates set up 
her tent on the Great Australian Bight 
where the building of the transcon- 
tinental railway attracted the natives 
like moths fluttering round candles. Here 
she lived from 1914 till she was over 
seventy, suffering from drought and sand- 
blindness with no help except from her 
aboriginal friends. 

Whatever may have been the mixed 
motives that led her to this strange, 
solitary life—and she loves bush scenery, 
birds and lonely landscapes—she has 
done much good. Eccentric in dress, yet 
practical, loving her Empire and Church 
without trying to explain them to her 
natives, she is an outstanding character. 
Humour runs throughout the story, 
especially in the account of the native 
dancing display she arranged before the 
Prince of Wales in 1920. This book is a 
human document: her ethnographical 
material is still to be published. 

A. B. V. DREw 


A LYRIC FOR THE STAGE 


SHE HAD TO DO SOMETHING. A 
Play in Three Acts. By Sean O’Fao- 
lain. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

What a fortunate thing it is that when 

an Irishman writes a play he has also 

to write a preface confounding the state 
of Ireland. Mr. Shaw broadened the 
habit to fit the follies of Europe. Now 

Mr. O’Faolain whittles it down again to 

drape it about the Irish censorship and 

the ugly Catholic puritanism which he 
protests is strangling the culture and 
civilization of his country. 

Mr. O’Faolain complains that when 
the play was produced at the Abbey 
Theatre, the audience forced the actors 
to put it over as a typical Irish farce. 
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The critic who was not present on that 
occasion is hard put to it to appreciate 
the grievance; for here is farce of a rare 
quality, because it is so swift and spon- 
taneous. Perhaps the author was afraid 
that his subtleties did not get across the 
barrage of laughter. But I should think 
there would be no escaping his inten- 
tions, so shrewd are they, so characteris- 
tic of him, with his quiet trick of drip- 
ping his acid wit on even unoffending 
heads, and immediately healing the 
wound with an unction of poetry. 

It is that element of poetry which per- 
haps will prove to be Mr. O’Faolain’s 
strength and salvation, not only in this 
play but in all his work. It is compar- 
able to that which informs the work of 
Chehov; nostalgic, atmospheric, per- 
meative. It is dramatized in this play by 
a recurrent theme off-stage. Through the 
french windows of the parlour may be 
seen the Irish landscape, with the river 
winding down to the harbour. At inter- 
vals suitable to the process of the comedy 
within-doors, a boatload of young revel- 
lers floats down the river, and one of 
them is playing a piccolo. It is, of course, 
the voice of nature; all that is left of 
Deirdre in Ireland to-day. It has become 
a small but organized rebellion against 
the power of the hearty, two-faced old 
Canon who is the merry devil of the 
piece, the exorciser of freedom, joy, and 
adventure, the Gaelic equivalent of our 
Mrs. Grundy, more sinister because 
better educated and with a more ancient 
authority. In this wild comedy, moving 
with such lyrical speed, the old Canon 
gets his way, drives out the troop of 
Russian dancers from the town, and 
brings the community to heel; all except 
the wife of the organist of the parish. 
She is a French woman, and though she 
has been twenty years in Ireland, she is 
still a foreigner and a disrupting in- 
fluence against which the Canon will for 
ever have to renew his struggle. I hope 
‘we shall have a chance of seeing his 
efforts in a London theatre. 

RICHARD CHURCH 
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The. Book of The Hour For 
Every Thinking Person 


THE GERMANS 
AND AFRICA 


By EVANS LEWIN 


who examines here the initial 
entry of the Germans into Africa 
—what they did when they were 
there—what they intend doing 
if they get back—and how their 
coming would be likely to affect 
the Union of South Africa. 7/6 net. 


BERTA SZEPS 


‘memories which begin with a 
glimpse of Disraeli and Gambetta 
and end with the Anschluss.’* 


Birmingham Post. 
MY LIFE AND HISTORY 
‘Among the most interesting, 


sincere, and lovable books .. . 
published for many years.’—Sunday 
Times. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


NELSON’S WIFE 


By E. M. KEATE, M.B.E. 


The first biography yet written of 
Nelson’s wife. ‘A great achieve- 
ment and an intensely interesting 
story.’—Daily Telegraph. Illus- 
trated. 12/6 net. 


SHEILA 
KAYE-SMITH?’s 


latest and greatest Sussex novel 


THE VALIANT WOMAN 


‘A fine story, valiant in both 
theme and workmanship.’ 


—Daily Telegraph. 8/6 net. 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 


BLANCHE FURY. By Joseph Shearing. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The scene of this tale, which is based on a real 
crime, is a country mansion near Norwich in 
the 1840’s, to which the heroine—another of 
Mr. Shearing’s beautiful, calculating, and evil 
young women—comes as a poor, but not ill- 
treated relation. Her envy and hatred of her 
well-meaning connections only find expres- 
sion when she associates with the sinister 
steward, who also has a grudge against life— 
and the Furys. How they destroy the whole 
family, and incidentally each other, is told 
with a cold and convincing precision, but the 
story has not quite the bite and brilliance of 
some of the earlier studies in malevolence. 


THE VALIANT WOMAN. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
Miss Kaye-Smith is always at home in Sussex, 
and here she depicts with an authentic touch 
a small village which has only recently been 
invaded by bungaloid development—and all 
it implies. A large number of characters, 
lightly but pointedly drawn, include the 
families of the two important property owners 
and their dependants, and the vulgar new- 
comers. The valiant woman herself—whose 
husband’s infidelity forms the mainspring of 
a neatly handled plot—is perhaps the least 


convincing. 


THE STRONGHOLD. By Richard Church. 
Dent. 8s. 6d. 

A novel of quality and character. A sequel to 
The Porch, it begins by introducing two young 
people who were able to pass the whole of 
August 4, 1914, in Richmond Park without 
once thinking of the state of Europe. The 
encounter puts a strain upon the reader ; but, 
if he survives it, he .will be rewarded by the 
effort. ' 


FLYING DUTCHMAN. By Michael Arlen. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

With a strong American accent, Mr. Arlen is 

now back again amongst his millionaires and 

his beautiful ladies. 


DERELICTS. By William McFee. Faber, 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. McFee exhibits the formal wit, the 
elaborateness of Henry James, joined to the 
astringent but richly coloured romance of 
Joseph Conrad. Yet if Remson, ex-sea-captain 
hiding from civilisation in South America, is 
Lord Jim over again, and the main narrator 
Spenlove a more individualised Marlow, 
McFee is no mere copyist. Fine writing, intri- 
cate construction, and psychological subtlety, 
exercised upon lashings of adventure, make 
Derelicts a book to read, perhaps to re-read, 
and certainly to remember. 


IMPROMPTU IN MORIBUNDIA. By 
Patrick Hamilton. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The hero makes a terrifying journey to another 
planet. He finds there a world which no 
satirist before Mr. Hamilton has imagined : a 
world of popular ideals made actual, of Pukka 
Sahibs, comic Cockneys and Little Men, of 
people who converse with each other by 
means of balloons issuing from their mouths 
and heads, a world of advertisements and best- 
sellers come true. It is an excellent idea for a 
satire, and Mr. Hamilton makes good use of it. 
He explains the habits of the Moribundians 
with suave lucidity and writes with an admir- 
able air of scientific curiosity. 

POET’S TRUMPETER. By David Valentine. 

Cape. 78. 6d. 

Mr. Valentine’s novel concerns a retired 
employee of the Post Office who writes poetry 
as a hobby and, after years of derision, is “dis- 
covered” and then nearly lost again. The tale 
has some of the charm of a fairy-story ; but the 
author, perhaps wishing to go all round his 


“subject, seems too often to be merely shifting 


his ground. The effect is a little confusing. 
Nevertheless, the book contains much good 
writing, and begets curiosity as to what Mr. 
Valentine may do later. 

THE RIDICULOUS HAT. By John Brophy. 

Collins. 7s. 6d. 

With an old, simple, and rather sentimental 
plot, and with no particularly new devices, 
Mr. Brophy has managed to turn out a very 
readable story, The narrative runs smoothly. 
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One is not deeply moved, but neither is one 

bored, by hearing again of the middle-aged, 

suburban householder who forms a friendship 
with a warm-hearted girl of the people. 

THE TROUBLE WITH TIGERS. By Wil- 
liam Saroyan. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The trouble with Mr. Saroyan is that this is 
still the old stuff. At its best, for instance in A 
Talk with Father, A Clear Warm Day, or The 
Acrobats, it is very good. At its worst he falls 
into all the fatal temptations to which his 
style exposes him. A poet of such curiosity, 
wonder, excitement and love as Mr. Saroyan 
has shown himself must sooner or later develop 
and bring forth something considerable, but 
till then it is better to read again what he 
wrote four years ago, when it was fresh. 

WHAT’S BECOME OF WARING? By 
Anthony Powell. Cassell. 7s. 6d. . 

T. T. Waring’s best-selling travel-books we 

the main support of the firm which published 

them. The sudden announcement of his death 
and the necessity of producing his biography 
was the occasion for a search into his private 
life which involved many unexpected persons. 

If this novel lacks some of the freshness of Mr. 

Powell’s first two, his dry and sometimes 

brilliant wit and gift of suggesting the very 

voices of his characters in conversation are 
only less apparent here than in Venusberg. 

THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. By 
Edward S. Hyams. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

The bizarre and rather sententious style of this 
first novel may irritate some readers. An ex- 
scientist with an inverted hate of the human 
race, a rather morbid country policeman and 
an undertaker who (thank goodness) manages 
to keep cheerful, all meet at six o’clock in the 
morning outside a strange house. By an extra- 
ordinary series of coincidences, their lives have 
been ironically intermingled, though each is 
ignorant of this. Mr. Hyams forces the pace of 
this satiric allegory and makes quite clear his 
hatred of shams, soulless money-making and 
other modern diseases. 

THREE OVER THE FRONTIER. By Hans 
Habe. Translated by Eric Sutton. Harrap. 
8s. 6d. 

The title indicates clearly enough the swift 

rush of adventure with which this story begins. 

A wealthy, attractive young Jewess driving 

her own car, a Jewish manufacturer who 

befriends an Englishman on the way, and a 

Communist engineer—all escape from Germany 

on the night of March 31, 1933. Ironically 
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enough, in view of recent circumstances, they 
take refuge in Czechoslovakia. Humanity and 
excitement are blended. Three destinies 
are forced into a rather fantastic pattern in 
which the play of character counts for most. 


RABBLE IN ARMS. By Kenneth Roberts. 
Collins. gs. 6d. 
On his new panoramic canvas Mr. Kenneth 
Roberts masses the first few years of the Ameri- 
can War of Independence. Cleverly enough, 
he begins the story in England with shrewd 
thrusts at British incompetence in high places 
and annoyances at the “hypocrisy” of the 
Colonists. The confusion of the American 
“rabble in arms”, the almost incredible 
stupidity of Congress are realistically depicted, 
but eventually strengthen the legend of the 
great struggle. Mr. Roberts has daringly 
attempted, however, to rehabilitate Benedict 
Arnold, the arch-traitor of American history. 
Arnold organised the river navies, shaped and 
led the raw troops, and, according to Mr. 
Roberts, only deserted to the English side in 
the hopes of getting better terms eventually 
for his country. An interesting problem. 
THERE NEEDS NO GHOST. By Ruth 
Adam. Chapman @& Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Concerns the crisis of September 1938, as it 
showed itself in an East Anglian village to the 
parson’s sister and to a refugee from London, 
the mistress of a painter, flying to save her 
baby. The effect of events on the village as 
described uncomprehendingly by the parson’s 
sister is most wittily presented, and the book is 
true and full of sense. Mrs. Adam is an accom- 
plished writer, with this hitch still in her 
adjustment, that she is most comfortable when 
least serious, yet always earnest in intention. 
THE HAPPY ISLAND. By Dawn Powell. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Dawn Powell pillories the world of New 
York night clubs. She does it with hatred and 
understanding, and the result is a brilliant and 
horrifying kaleidoscope of knaves and _ fools. 
Only one character, Jeff Abbott, stands out- 
side this world and refuses to be drawn in, even 
when he has fallen in love with one of its 
celebrities, Prudence Bly, the night club girl. 
But he is a much less important character than 
Prudence, and we know him only from the 
outside. If Jeff and his world were to appear 
at all they should perhaps have been allowed 
more space; and Miss Powell’s bitter wise- 
cracks might be even more effective against a 
wider background. 
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FICTION (Detective) 


DON’T GET ME WRONG. By Peter Chey- 
ney. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Here is Mr. Peter Cheyney again, supreme in 
his own line, sweeping the reader along in a 
high gale of words, taking away his breath by 
the terrific pace of his tale, the lightning freaks 
of his plot, his frolicsome quips about dames, 
and tumbling him back to earth at last, 
speechless but happily aware that he has been 
out with that swell cop Lemmy Caution again 
and got back undamaged. Don’t get me 
wrong. For all but the toughest guys, there 
are too many wisecracks to the page. 
But as Lemmy in philosophic doubt might 
say, are we all tough guys now or are we? 
FOUR FINGERS. By Lynn Brock. Collins for 
the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
Two or three bodies, a missing statesman, a 
lunatic at large, a quack healer and a jewel 
mystery, are among the ingredients in this 
generous. if somewhat complicated plot. The 
scene is the New Forest, which has served Mr. 
Brock well before; the meticulous Sergeant 
Venn and the gentlemanly Kitler are in 
charge of the heavy case, and if they move off 
rather haltingly with it at the start, no wonder. 
It is a habit of Mr. Brock’s to set off slowly 
and pick up speed and spirit as he goes along— 
better than giving out before the handcuffs. 
JOHN BROWN’S BODY. By E. C. R. Lorac. 
Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
A competent, easily read story that begins in 
a publisher’s office in London, and continues 
on the moorland country, formidably conve- 
nient for accident in its winter aspect, that 
stretches from Hartland towards the Cornish 
coast. It has not the freshness of These Names 
Make Clues, that ingenious earlier puzzle 
devised by Mr. Lorac ; but it brings back the 
agreeable Inspector Macdonald, to handle 
with athletic vigour murder, plagiarism and 
impersonation, and consolidate his position as 
one of the most likely as well as likeable detec- 
tives in the crime fiction of the day. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE (1437-1492). 
By David MacGibbon. Barker. 12s. 6d. 
The wife of Edward IV is known to most 
people only as the mother of the “Princes in 
the Tower,” the tragic queen who is “ taunted, 
scorn’d and baited at” in Shakespeare’s 
Richard III. In his admirably dispassionate 
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study of her life and times, Mr. MacGibbon 
shows her to have been a woman of considerable 
power and _ intelligence, with an unhappy 
gift of making enemies. When she married 
Edward she was sure of the enmity of the 
Warwick faction. She increased it by obtaining 
titles and property for her own family, though, 
as Mr. MacGibbon points out, Edward himself 
may well have thought a strong bodyguard of 
Woodvilles a useful offset to the Warwick group. 
He proves that Elizabeth Woodville had 
enough character and intelligence to give her 
some weight in English history and possibly 
to bequeath to her great-granddaughter, the 
greater Elizabeth. His book is a definite contri- 
bution to our knowledge of a difficult period. 


“AND SO DID I”. By Malachi Whitaker. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This is a journal, or a series of reflections, on 
the author’s past and present life. She is a 
Yorkshirewoman and has, as she says of 
herself, a joyful disposition and a disconcerting 
eye, and her journal is blunt, shrewd and 
hearty. Her downrightness is sometimes harsh, 
as in the description of her father as a pitiful 
and unpleasant old man for whom she has no 
affection. But her zest for life is admirable, and 
her anecdotes and character sketches are 
smoothly introduced and artfully contrived. 


MANX MEMORIES AND MOVEMENTS. 
By Samuel Norris. Norris Modern Press. 
12s. 6d. 

This book is not a mere compilation of good 

stories and petty anecdotes. As journalist and 

a member of the House of Keys, Mr. Norris 

has been a leading figure in the Manx Con- 

stitutional Reform movement. He has even 
gone to prison for his opinions. The political 
struggle, against a Governor with almost feudal 
powers and an Upper Chamber of nominated 
and paid officials, took more than sixteen 
years to achieve its object. Economic depres- 
sion during the War years precipitated the 
problem. Yet how many English readers have 
even heard of this struggle for genuine Home 

Rule? Its comparatively unknown subject 

makes this an absorbing book. 


CHINA FIGHTS BACK. By Agnes Smedley. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
An American of Communist sympathies, Miss 
Smedley travelled as a war correspondent with 
the 8th Route Army—the former Red Army, 
now serving under Chiang Kai-shek in North- 
East China—from August 1937 to January 
1938. This book is her day-to-day diary ; it 
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gives no clear perspective of the war, but many 
intimate impressions of life among peasants 
and soldiers and conversations with officers. 
Suffering from an injured spine due to a riding 
accident, she endured the most terrible journeys 
and privations, typing her despatches in rail- 
way trucks and filthy huts, and striving to 
tend the wounded with the scantiest medical 
equipment. It is a grim, nightmarish story, 
illumined throughout by her unfailing courage 
and faith in the Chinese cause. : 


DOCTOR ARNE. By Hubert 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
This is not a complete study of Arne, since the 
author admits that he is not qualified to deal 
in detail with Arne’s music. His references to 
“the emasculate quaverings of Donizetti and 
Bellini” (p. 73) and an “excitable aria into 
which horns are introduced and where the 
voice darts about in a frenzy of delight” 
(pp. 78-g) are perhaps evidence that he is not 
too modest in making this disclaimer. Outside 
the main facts of Arne’s biography and a rough 
filling in of his background, we learn that he 
was certainly a gifted composer, whose weak- 
ness of character prevented him from fulfilling 
his promise ; that he alternated, often in the 
same work, between a simple, native “‘ballad” 
style and the encrusted rococo of the opera 
Seria ; that he was, in fact, a charming disap- 
pointment in the history of English music. 


KATIA. By Princess Marthe Bibesco. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

A romantic account of the Princess Dolgoruki, 

who was the morganatic wife of the Tsar 

Alexander IJ. It forms the basis of the film of 

the same name. 


GREEN BANNERS. The Story of the Irish 
Struggle. By R. M. Fox. Secker & Warburg. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Fox stresses the importance of the part 
played by James Connolly and the Citizen 
Army in the events which culminated in the 
Easter Week Rebellion. His study of the Irish 
Labour Movement is interesting, but his 
arguments are not supported by later political 
and social developments. Even those of Left 
tendency must presumably have their lighter 
moments, for Mr. Fox writes in the picturesque 
anecdotal strain which we inevitably associate 
with Irish literary and political chronicles. 


CHRISTIAN IX. By Hans Roger Madol. 
Collins. 16s. 
The subject of this biography, born 1818, and 


Langley. 
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King of Denmark 1863-1906, was inclined to 
take both himself and his position very seri- 
ously. So is his biographer, for whom history 
seems to begin and end in Court circles. 
Christian had once hoped to marry the young 
Queen Victoria; one daughter, however, 
became Britain’s Queen Alexandra, another 
Russia’s Tsarina, a son was King of Greece, 
and a grandson King of Norway. 


BARON WARD AND: THE DUKES OF 
PARMA. By Jesse Myers. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 
The O’Donnells, Learmonths and Hamiltons 
who have served foreign governments should 
have a fellow-feeling for Thomas Ward, the 
Yorkshire groom who became a Baron of the 
Austrian Empire. He had been driven abroad 
by our familiar foe, economic depression, and 
after service in the stables of various counts and 
princes became valet to Charles Louis, Duke 
of Lucca. , Ward rose to be his ‘‘Director- 
General of Finance” and served him and his 
son well amid the plots of Risorgimento Italy. 
The Yorkshire Baron ended his days experi- 

menting in up-to-date farming. 


The novel by EDWARD S. HYAMS 


The Wings of 
the Morning 


is brilliant, new and _ startling. “He 

already has a wonderful gift of atmosphere 
. it looks as though he will become a 

very good novelist’’—Sir Hugh Walpole. 


“Should appeal to readers on the look-out 


for the unusual . . . there are a lot of half- 
baked ideas in the book but quite a few 
come crisp and hot from the oven.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 7/6 net. 


The Stars Bow Down is the name of the new play 
by Gordon Daviot (author of Richard of Bordeaur). 
It tells the story of Joseph and his rise to power 
in Egypt. Cloth 3/-, paper 2/6 net. 
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JOHN SKELTON. By L. J. Lloyd. Blackwell. 
1os. 6d. 

These lucid and sincere 152 pages, with index 
and glossary, claiming to be the first English 
monograph on the subject, are a real guide to 
the order and understanding of the corpus 
Skeltonicum. As an estimate of the poet they add 
little to what Thomas (not Joseph, p. 77) 
Warton perceived in the 1779’s, but thé re- 
affirmation of the excellence of the ‘‘Riot” 
passage in The Bowge of Courte, the apercu of 
Ware the Hauke as a turning-point in Skelton’s 
career, and the placing of Colyn Cloute at the 
head of the Wolsey satires show that Mr. Lloyd 
is no mentor stultorum but a shrewd and balanced 
post-Chaucerian critic. 

THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By Mar- 

garet J. C. Reid. Oliver & Boyd. 15s. 

This Ph.D. thesis, covering the ground from 
Malory to T. S. Eliot and J. C. Powys, serves 
as a useful directory to any writer bent on re- 
conquering territories that Shakespeare, Milton 
and the early Romantics wisely left alone. Miss 
Reid is not unjust to the Tennysonian domestic 
ideal and appreciates the scholarship of 
Swinburne (emancipated from Morris and 
Rossetti) and the unobtrusive miniatures of 
Matthew Arnold, without neglecting Frere 
or E. A. Robinson, to say nothing of Hardy, 
Masefield, and Binyon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AN OXFORD UNIVERSITY CHEST. By 
John Betjeman. John Miles. 153. 
A mordant description of the present state of 
Oxford illustrated with clever photographs by 
L. Moholy-Nagy and drawings by Osbert 
Lancaster, ‘“Cuthbert Bede” and others. Mr. 
Betjeman surveys the three Oxfords—Hardy’s 
Christminster, the market town ; Motopolis, 
the seat of the Morris Motor Works ; and the 
University whose colleges are themselves 
responsible, through their _ short-sighted 
parochialism, for the devastation which sur- 
rounds them. There is a chapter on dons 
(shrewdly entertaining), others on under- 
graduates and college servants (superficial) 
and a first-rate itinerary of the principal sights. 
Mr. Betjeman lingers over the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century buildings of Oxford 
rather than over ancient Gothic; excludes 
Keble from his strictures on the Gothic revival ; 
and makes some salutary commentson Victorian 
staincd glass, creepers and Sir Gilbert Scott. 
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ANGLO-JEWISH LETTERS (1158-1917). 
Edited by Cecil Roth. Soncino Press. 128. 6d. 
A diverting and a useful collection, tending to 
show that, during their permitted sojourn in 
this country, quite apart from the exceptional 
case of Beaconsfield, Jews have been in request 
for their brains as well as their cash. Even 
between the expulsion of 1290 and the re- 
admission in 1665 we see Rabbis consulted on 
Henry VIII’s divorce and by Sir William 
Boswell under James. The literary correspon- 
dence of Solomon Mendes with the poets 
Savage, Thomson and Dodsley and the 
delicious rumpus between the Chief Rabbi 
and the earliest Anglo-Jewish printer in 1808 
are minor items in the sauce piguante with which 
this Balfourian dish is served up. Mr. Roth is 
to be congratulated ; the Angel Lyon and Lord 
George Gordon dossier alone is worth the 
money. 
THE EVOLUTION OF FURNITURE. 
By Lucretia Eddy Cotchett. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
A useful and entertaining account of the 
genealogy of the furniture we use to-day, 
lavishly illustrated, differing from the usual 
book on furniture in that it shows cupboards 
and beds, tables and chairs, in their relation 
to one another and gives reasons for their 
development and changes of form. The chairs 
we sit on to-day may bear the mark of some 
influence, perhaps that of a petticoat hoop or 
Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt. The photo- 
graphs of period interiors are especially well 
chosen. 


POETRY 


THE YEAR’S POETRY, 1938. Edited by 
D. Kilham Roberts and Geoffrey Grigson. 
Bodley Head. 5s. 

Mr. Auden, who brings inexhaustible vitality 

and originality to anything he does, and Mr. 

MacNeice, whose integrity is unshakeable, 

have recently interested themselves in light, or 


lighter, verse ; their admirers come scrambling 


after (with results, however, that are very much 
as precious and jejune as before). The editors, 
therefore, assert that “poets admit once more 
that they have common and natural moods’’, 
and present a somewhat eccentric, uneven, but 
not altogether uninteresting miscellany. Yeats, 
de la Mare, Edwin Muir, Spender and Day 
Lewis are represented ; but the most distin- 
guished work comes from Auden, MacNeice 
and Frederic Prokosch ; Kenneth Allott is a 
promising newcomer. 
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FLOWER PIECES. By Padraic Colum. Tower 

Press Booklets, Orwell Press. 2s. 6d. 
Most of these unrhymed flower pieces seem to 
have no sufficiently urgent reason for their 
existence ; and some are cumbered with 
“poetic diction”. But a few are precise and 
vivid, as, for instance, ‘Veronicas before 
Dublin Houses” : 

Verdancy is theirs, these Veronicas, 

And a bloomless beauty— 

The beauty of burnished breastplates and 

polished mail. 

Their glazedness 

The raindrops fall from with singular purity : 

They have the purple plume that the butterflies 


go to, 

And I think as I walk along how quaint are the 
suburbs, 

Each house railed in, and behind the rails the 
Veronicas 

Sedate and staid, but sporting the purple a little. 


SOCIOLOGY 


MANHOOD IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by T. F. Coade. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 

Education for civilisation is the theme under- 

lying these sixteen essays. Ten deal with The 

Material (body, emotions, mind, spirit), two 

with The Makers (parents, teachers), three 

with public, secondary and co-educational 
schools, and one with vocational guidance. 

Among the contributors are V. H. Mottram, 

Cyril Burt, J. E. Barton, E. Graham Howe, 

A. S. Neill, and J. H. Badley. 

THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746-1938. By 
G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate. 
Methuen. 6s. 

A history of “‘not one class, but the common 

people as a whole” in Great Britain during the 

last 200 years ; or, rather, an account of the 
political and economic fluctuations of the 

working class. The book’s chief defects are a 

gritty style (due to an understandable dislike 

of footnotes and appendices) and an absence 
of summarising chapters to end the main 
divisions. Its chief virtue is the industry with 
which the authors have set about their purpose. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


THE LAKE OF THE ROYAL CROCO- 
DILES. By Eileen Bigland. Hodder @& 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

A cheerful, chatty record of a catch-as-catch- 

can visit to Northern Rhodesia, out and back 

by Imperial Airways, but tripping on the spot 
by rail, lorry, car and foot. Wholly and solely 
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a book of incidents—travel-companions, ants, 
native customs and pleasures, elephants. 
Manner matters most, and between malice for 
the whites and good humour, even affection, 
for the blacks, Mrs. Bigland never fails to 
entertain. 


INDIA OF THE PRINCES. By Rosita 
Forbes. The Book Club. 2s. 6d. 

One need not necessarily sympathise with Miss 
Forbes’s Imperialist and pro-Princes outlook 
to find enjoyment in what is, after an intro- 
ductory section or two, almost wholly an 
account of personal visits to some score of 
Indian Native States. The writing is easy and 
vivid, the history brief and bright, and the 
description of persons and places intimate. 


WALK-ABOUT. By C. P. Conigrave. Dent. 
Ios. 6d. 

Consists mainly of accounts of expeditions into 
waterless deserts and poisonous jungles in Aus- 
tralia, and tells one story of a motor journey 
completely round the sub-continent in record 
time. The merit and interest of the book is 
that it reveals a distinctive mode of life quite 
peculiar to the Australian locality. A very useful 
and readable Australian apologia. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE announce among 
their February books The Young Melbourne, by 
Lord David Cecil. It will appear on February 2. 

Autobiography will include that of Sean 
O’Casey, which Messrs. Macmillan will 
publish at the very beginning of March. 
The title will be I Knock at the Door. Spiv’s 
Progress is a continuation of the autobiography 
whose first volume was entitled The Other Half, 
by John Worby. Messrs. Dent have it on 
their lists for this month. 

Another book of reminiscences is by René 
MacCall, D. S. MacColl’s son, and is called 
A Flying Start. It deals principally with his 
experiences as secretary to the American 
“Flying Millionaire’ Black, and will be 
published by Messrs. Cape this month. 

Wellington in Civil Life, by Muriel Wellesley, 
will be published by Messrs. Constable this 
month, Stephen Gwynn’s The Life and Times 
of Henry Gratian by Messrs. Harrap, Carl van 
Doren’s Benjamin Franklin by Messrs. Putnam, 
and Léon Daudet’s The Tragic Life of Victor 
Hugo by Messrs. Heinemann. Messrs. Nelson 
have three additions to their short biographies : 
William of Orange, by G. J. Renier, Marlborough, 
by Sir John Fortescue, and Robert the Bruce, 
by Eric Linklater, all of which will appear 
this month. 

Stendhal, by Prof. F. C. Green, is announced 
by the Cambridge University Press. 

Graham Greene’s new travel book is about 
Mexico and the effects of religious persecution 
on a Catholic peasantry. It is entitled Lawless 
Roads: A Journey to Mexico, and will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green. 

Messrs. Allen & Unwin announce Ceylon, 
by Lord Holden, and Messrs. Hale The Riddle 
of Arabia, by Ladislas Farago, for this month. 
India’s North West Frontier, by Sir William 
Barton, is announced by Messrs. John Murray. 

Economic Aspects of Defence, by Harold 
Macmillan, M.P., is to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan this month. The Social 
and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, by 
Michael Oakeshott, is- announced by the 
Cambridge University Press, and Problems of 
the Danubian Basin, by Sir Robert Gower, 
by Messrs. Dent. Foreigners Aren’t Knaves is 
another book on foreign politics by Christopher 
Hollis, and will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green. 


The Whig Party, 1807-1812, by Michael 
Roberts, is expected this month from Messrs. 
Macmillan. It is one of the series Studies in 
Modern History. 

Films of Time, by Henry W. Nevinson, which 
will be published by Messrs. Routledge, is a 
collection of scenes in which the author 
imagines himself in the character of various 
historical characters. 

Taste and Temperament is a study of aesthetics 
with reference to the subjective and variable 
element of personality in aesthetic experience, 
by Miss Joan Evans. It will be published by 
Messrs. Cape, probably this month. 

The New Vision, by Moholy-Nagy, will 
appear this month from Messrs. Faber & 
Faber. 

A new play by Stephen Spender will be 
published by the same firm this month. It 
will be called Danton’s Death. 

A verse-play by Austin Clarke is to appear 
about the middle of the month from Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate. It is entitled Sister 
Eucharia. 

Two volumes of selections from translations 
of Old Irish Verse, originally published by 
W. B. Yeats at the Cuala Press in Dublin, 
will be edited by Frank O’Connor, and issued 
in one volume entitled The Fountain of Magic, 
by Messrs. Macmillan on February 14. 

A new Stephen Leacock volume, Model 
Memoirs, is announced by the Bodley Head 
this month. 

Let Dons Delight, by Father Ronald Knox, 
a book of religious essays, will be published 
by Messrs. Sheed and Ward, who will also 
publish Beyond Politics, by Christopher Dawson. 

On February 3 a new novel by Ignazio 
Silone, The School for Dictators, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jonathan Cape. Somerset 
Maugham’s Christmas Holiday is announced 
by Messrs. Heinemann. Messrs. Hutchinson 
have a new R. H. Mottram, You Can’t Have It 
Back, and Messrs. Longmans, Green will 
publish a volume of John Pudney’s short 
stories, Uncle Arthur and other Stories. Messrs. 
Harrap have Happy Valley, by Patrick White, 
and St. Michael Puts His Foot Down, by Roger 
Vercel. Messrs. Collins announce A Handful 
of Silver, by Doreen Wallace, for February 13, 
and Vernal Equinox, by Michael Harrison, for 
February 27. 


